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MY VALENTINE. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Here’s to my little maid, 
Whom [ ligve well; 

All her sweet, winsome ways 
I cannot tell; 

New graces she puts on 
Each day and hour, 

She grows within my heart,— 
My precious flower! 


Here’s to my little maid, 
Who loves me well; 

All my fond thoughts for her 
No tongue can tell. 

I am her sweetheart true, 
and she is mine; 

She is the girl I choose, 
My Valentine. 





NOTES. 
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EDITORIAL 








The Oregon Legislature has just passed 
an amendment to grant full suffrage to 
women, by a vote of 48 to 6 in the House, 
and 25 to lin the Senate. A report will 
be found in another column. 





In the woman suffrage movement, it 
seems to be the unexpected that happens. 
None of the suffragists at the East, and 
probably few at the West, had any idea 
that the Oregon Legislature was ripe for 
equal suffrage, much less that it would 
record itself in favor by a majority so 
magnificent. Only three months ago, the 
Portland Oregonian was declaring that 
“political suffrage for women is a slowly 
dying cause.” This action of the Oregon 
Legislature does not look like it. Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, as a pioneer 
mother of Oregon, evidently knew how to 
touch a sympathetic chord in the breasts of 
the Oregon legislators. 





The resolution of the Colorado Legisla- 
ture testifying to the satisfactory work- 
ing of equal suffrage in that State, passed 
the House by a vote of forty-five to three, 
and tie Senate by a vote of thirty to one. 
In Colorado, after five years’ experience, 
there remains only a small minority 
opposed to equal suffrage. In Wyoming, 
after twenty-four years’ experience, a 
similar resolution passed the House with- 
out a dissenting vote. The full text of 
the Colorado resolution will be found in 
another column. 


——SOCO 


“Gentlemen's Night’ of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association will be 
on Tuesday, Feb. 14, at Hotel Vendome. 
The exercises will begin at 5 P. M., with 
a paper by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, of 
New York, to which all members are 
invited. After the reading a reception 
will be given to Mr. Bangs. Governor and 
Mrs. Wolcott are expected to be present, 
with other distinguished guests. Dinner 
will be served at seven, and an attractive 
programme will follow. Among the after. 
dinner speakers will be Mr. Bangs, Mr. 
Edward H. Clement, editor of the Boston 
Transcript, Judge Grant, Mr. E T. Haze- 
well, president of the Boston Press Club, 
James Jeffrey Roche, and others. Miss 
Harriet Shaw will play selections on the 
harp, and there will be readings and songs 
and other pleasant features. Members 
may obtain tickets for themselves and 
friends at $1.50 each, from Miss Floretta 
Vining. who will be at the Parker House, 
room 428, each day until noon. 





At the entertainment to be given forthe 
benefit of the Armenian orphans this 
evening at the old Public Library Build- 
ing, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will make the 
opening address; Joaquin Miller will read 
from his poems and relate his exporiences 
in the Klondike, in Klondike costume; 
Mis. Walter C. Bailey will sing; the bio- 
scope will be exhibited, aud there will be 
a brilliant array of miscellaneous talent, 
furnished through the kindness of Mr. B. 
F. Keith. Tickets 25 and 50 cents, may 
be had at the WoMAN’'s JOURNAL Office. 





MRS. CATT IN COLORADO. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Miss 
Mary G. Hay lately visited Colorado fora 
conference with leading men and women 
of that equal suffrage State, in regard to 
future suffrage work. Much social atten- 
tion was shown them before their return 
to the East, and, what doubtless gave 
them even more pleasure, the Legislature 
passed a resolution, by an almost unani- 
mous vote of both houses, testifying to 
the good results of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado, and advising other States to adopt 
it. 

Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay arrived in 
Denver on Jan, 29, and held an informal 
reception the same evening at the Brown 
Palace Hotel. Among the callers were 
Mrs, Sarah S. Platt, president of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction; Mrs. 
Katherine A. G. Patterson, president of 
tbe Colorado Suffrage Association; Mrs. 
Johnson, Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Thompson, and 
others. The Denver News says: 

Mrs, Catt is as enthusiastic in her work 
as was ever a supporter of the cause of 
free silver. She talked entertainingly 
upon equal suffrage, but dodged the ques- 
tion of national politics as adroitly as an 
experienced politician. 

She said, in part: 

Suffragists of the East are more than 
gratified at the progress which has been 
made in different parts of the Union since 
Colorado jvined the fold of supporters of 
the rights of women. Everywhere the 
fact is recognized that Colorado has aided 
us in a manner which will not soon be 
forgotten. Her example has had the 
effect of bringing some of the radical 
opponents of the idea to believe that 
possibly they are wrong. Though the ex- 
tension of the vote to women is compara- 
tively recent even here, already we can 
see that our efforts are to be crowned 
with success. Indiana has taken up the 
agitation with energy, and the question is 
being pushed in Iowa and other States. 
Louisiana has taken one forward step 
which will soon be followed by another. 

On the following evening a reception 
was given Mrs. Catt at the residence of 
Mrs. A. L. Welch, 1507 Grant Avenue. 
The Denver News says: 

The old-time suffrage colors, yellow and 
white, which decked so many a hall and 
parlor in the campaign of 1893, shone re- 
splendent again last evening at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. A. L. Welch. A pleasant 
programme was given. Gov. Thomas, ex- 
Gov. Adams, and Mrs. Catt were the 





! 
speakers. Mrs, L. M. Stansbury gave a 
reading, and Mrs, Davison and Mrs, Fred 
P. Johnson sang. 

Gov. Thomas paid an unqualified tribute 
to the workings of the State’s peculiar 1n- 
stitution. He said that no one could 
place a finger on a spot where it had done 
harm, either to the State or the home, so- 
ciety, or domestic life. Its influence had 
been quiet, indirect, but constantly good 
and constantly increasing. The standard 
of political action, the conduct of conven- 
tions, and the character of public men, 
had all been benefited by it. The presence 
of women was a restraining influence in 
the convention, just as it is elsewhere. 

Ex-Gov. Adams, speaking of the cause 
at large, said there was now no contention 
waged against it by new men, because 
there was now no longer any argument 
left against it. Like the speaker who 
preceded him, he was ready to thank God 
that women were not angels, for there 
would be a very poor show for the men if 
they were. They were human, and they 
made all the mistakes incident to human 
nature. But in certain things they were 
stronger and better than men, and those 
things were needed in the body politic. 
They saw the higher uses and the bigher 
needs of the State, and as they grew into 
more and more influence the State was 
attaining those higher uses and supplying 
its higher needs. The man who says 
equal suffrage is a failure in Colorado 
does not know what he is talking about. 
He had seen many women in politics in 
Colorado, and he had seen only one 
against whom he had ever had even'a 
suspicion of corrupt practices. He urged 
the women of the Association to maintain 
their interest, for if the men and women 
of Colorado were seen steadily working 
side by side to build up a bigher civiliza- 
tion, the country at large would take cog- 
nizance of the fact, and that one thing 
would do more than all else to assist the 
suffrage cause. 

Mrs. Catt made a little address, which 
was a gem of salient thought and polished 
diction, She 1s one of the finest orators 
of her sex in the country, and sne spoke 
to an audience of friends who were in 
sympathy with her. She said that this 
day had been in some ways the happiest 
of her life; and then went on to tell that 
it was because the House of Representa- 
tives had extended such kindly courtesy 
to them when they asked for a resolution 
endorsing suffrage in Colorado; how they 
had risen from committee of the whole in 
the midst of the consideration of a bill, 
and within twenty minutes after the reso- 
lution was introduced, it had been passed, 
with only three votes against it. Two of 
these were explained to their satisfaction, 
leaving only one man in a position of op- 
position, and he was a very old man. 

Woman suffrage would in time produce 
a higher type of womanhood; one more 
serious, with a greater teeling of responsi 
bility and duty. The women of Colorado 
had grown and improved since they re- 
ceived the ballot five years ago. She paid 
a high tribute to Colorado men. 

At the conclusion delicious refresh- 
ments were served from a table gaily 
dressed in white roses and yellow jonquils. 
Mrs. R. H. MeMann and Mrs, Fred 
Chamberlain served. Among the guests 
were Judge and Mrs. John Campbell, 
Judge and Mrs. C. I. Thomson, Judge and 
Mrs, C. P. Butler. Dr. Mary Barry, Messrs, 
and Mesdames Henry M. Porter, R. H 
McMann, Fred Chamberlain, Tyler, Van 
Wagenen, John R. Hanna, A. G. Rhoads, 
George L. Scott, Petersen, W A. L. 
C oper, Bradford Carr, I. B, Jackson, 
Barnum, M. C. Benjamin, R. C. Campbell, 
C. M. Cobern, J. B. Belford, W. S. Buell, 
J. B. Blanchard, A. N. Sanford, Miss 
Pease, Mis. Kram, Mrs, Ragan, Miss Am- 
mons, Mrs. Grenfell, Miss Gaffney, Miss 
Cooper, Mrs. Guthrie Brown, Mrs. Rocco 
of Greeley, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Tedrow, and others. 

Mrs. Patterson, president of the Colo- 
rado E. S. A., presided. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly meeting will be 
held in the parlors of the Massachusetts 
Suffrage Association, 3 Park Street, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 14, at 2.30 P. M. Mrs, 
Florence Spooner, the earnest and en- 
thusiastic leader of the Anti-Death-Pen- 
alty Movement, will be the speaker of the 
afternoon. Her humane spirit has been 
stirred to the ut: ost by the horrors of 
capital punishment, by its uselessness as a 
deterrent from the crime of murder, and 
by the impossibility of rectifying a fatal 
mistake, if, after execution, the supposed 
murderer is proven innocent, as has been 
the case. 

The abolition of capital punishment has 
been before the Legislature for more than 
fifty years, at one time or other. But it 
has never had so persistent and tireless a 
leader as Mrs. Spooner, who counts it a 
joy to “toil terribly” in behalf of a cause 
which her heart and conscience compel 
her to advocate. She will give us the his- 
tory of the movement in its latest phases, 
and her reasons for identifying herself 
with this humane measure. At the close 
of her address there will be an opportun- 





ity for discussion, and the advocates of 


the death penalty will be at liberty to CONCERNING WOMEN. 


state their reasons for desiring the pres- 
ent law to remain on the statute books, 
All are invited, and our friends are urged 
to invite the opponents of Mrs. Spooner’s 
measure to be present, that the subject 
may be thoroughly discussed. 

Light refreshments with cocoa will be 
served, and there will be opportunity for 
social enjoyment. Members will please 
show their tickets, and all others will be 
expected to pay 15 cents at the door. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. 8S. A. 


_>-- 


SUFFRAGE RESOLUTION IN COLORADO. 

In the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives, on Jan. 30, Representative Bell 
introduced the following resolution: 





Whereas, Equal suffrage has been in oper- 
ation in Colorado for five years, during 
which time women have exercised the privi 
lege as generally as men, with the result 
that better candidates have been selected for 
oftice, methods of election have been purified, 
the character of legislation improved, civic 
in'elligence increased, and womanhood de- 
veloped to greater usefulness by political re- 
sponsibility ; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring. That, in view of these 
results, the enfranchisement of women in 
every State and Territory of the American 
Union is recommended as a measure tending 
to the advancement of a higher and better 
social order. 

hat an authenticated copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded by the governor of the 
State to the Legislature of every State and 
Territory, and that the press be requested to 
call public attention to these resolutions. 

Several members spoke earnestly in 
favor of the resolution, which was carried 
by av ‘e of 45 to3. 

Mr. Hammond, of the three members 
voting in the negative, said he had worked 
for woman suffrage, and would be glad to 
do so again, but thought the House had 
already gone too far in passing resolutions 
which were “grand-stand plays,’ and had 
too much other business; therefore he 
should vote no. One of the other mem- 
bers who voted no expressed himself in 
much the same manner. The third, Mr. 
Lawrence, was really opposed to equal 
suffrage, and so expressed himself in a 
vigorous speech, Thus it would seem 
that there is only one man in the Colorado 
House of Representatives opposed to equal 
suffrage, and he is a very old one. This 
aged gentleman, who certainly deserves 
credit for having the courage of his con- 
victions, was good-humoredly ‘‘guyed”’ by 
the younger members afterwards. The 
Denver News says: 

The Woman’s Eagle Republican Club 
honored Representative Dickerson yester- 
day for his McKinley speech by sending 
him a huge bouquet of pinks and carna- 
tions. The bouquet graced his desk until 
late in the afternoon, after Mr. Lawrence 
had expressed his violent anti-woman 
suffrage leanings. Mr. Lawrence was gaz- 
ing over the House and away from his 
desk when Representative Cannon slipped 
quietly over and removed the bouqnet 
from Dickerson’s desk to Lawrence's. The 
incident was several minutes’ «ld before 
Mr. Lawrence discovered the flowers, and 
then he hurriedly placed them under his 
desk, and retired in confusion to the cloak 
rooms, where half an hour later he was 
still in seclusion. Meanwhile, Representa- 
tive Kennedy, of Lake, bad replaced the 
flowers on Lawrence’s desk, and members 
took great pleasure in reading the card 
that stated the flowers were presented by 
a woman’s club. 

The resolution passed the Senate next 
day by a vote of 30 to 1. Senator Barela 
(a Spaniard or Spanish Mexican, judging 
by his name) voted alone in opposition. 
The News says, ‘‘Almost every Senator on 
the floor spoke on the question.” 

Thi- resolution ought to settle the ques- 
tion as to the prevailing sentiment of Col- 
orado on the subject. Eastern papers, 
opposed to equal) suffrage, claim that the 
legislators did not vote their real convic- 
tions, because they were intimidated by 
the little knot of ladies who were present 
as spectators. If so, the possession of a 
vote must have greatly increased women’s 
influence instead of lessening it; for in 
States where women have not the ballot, 
the presence of a little knot of ladies in 
the gallery, or even of a large number, 
does not cause legislators who are opposed 
to equal suffrage to vote in favor of it. 

So large a vote as 45 to 3 in the House 
and 30 to 1 in the Senate can be explained 
in only one of two ways: Either the legis- 
lators themselves believed in equal suf- 
frage, or they thought that the majority 
of their constituents did. As Col. Hig 


ginson says, *‘Saul is either among the 
prophets—or among the profits.” In 
either case, it is pretty good evidence that 
the harrowing results predicted for wo. 
man suffrage have not been realized in 
practice. 


A. 8. B, 





FRANCES WILLARD is to be commemo- 
rated by astatue in the National Capitol, 
if a movement just started proves success- 
ful. Illinois is entitled to two places in 
the rotunda at Washington, and a bill has 
been introduced in the Illinois Legislature 
to fill one of these places with a statue of 
Miss Willard, and to appropriate $9,000 
for that purpose. 

Mrs, ELLEN M. Bouues, 405 Pine St., 
Providence, R. 1., expects to attend the 
National Suffrage Convention at Grand 
Rapids the last of April. She will be glad 
to make engagements to give en route her 
lecture on Anna Ella Carroll, which is 
spoken of in the highest terms by all who 
have heard it. She will also make engage- 
ments to preach, if desired. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland still 
continues her studies. She often visits 
the museums, especially the fine collection 
of prints in the Rijksmuseum at Amster- 
dam, accompanied by one or two experts. 
Two professors of Leyden have lately 
been appointed to instruct her respect- 
ively in the principles of political economy 
and in the customs and institutions of the 
natives of the East Indian archipelago. 

LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is to edit 
a new magazine, which will be called 
‘*The Royal Magazine,’ and boasts that it 
will be the most costly periodical ever 
published. Emperor William will be the 
chief contributor to the first number, and 
the Czar of Russia, Queen Margarita of 
Italy, the Queen of Roumania, and other 
crowned heads have promised articles, 
Yet it may be doubted whether this aris- 
tocratic publication will come up to any 
one of the best American magazines, in its 
literary quality. 

Miss ANNIE S. Peck will return to her 
home in West Medford, Mass., on Feb. 12, 
to fill eastern engagements, after an ab- 
sence of more than three months in the 
West. She made an extended tour on the 
Pacific Coast, enjoying a unique Cbrist- 
mas at a turquoise mine in Nevada, and 
has spent the last few weeks in Chicago 
giving a course of six lectures on Gieeck 
Archavlogy at the Art Institute. In Cin- 
cinnati, as elsewhere, her lectures on the 
Matterhorn and Mexico were highly ap- 
preciated by large and cultivated audi- 
ences. 

Mrs ADMIRAL SAMPSON is described in 
the New Voice as tall and queenly. ‘‘It is 
such a pleasure to have his ship in New 
York harbor so that he can come home 
every night!’’ said she, speaking of her 
husband, “It is such a treat and so in- 
frequent that we all look forward eagerly 
to it. He takes so much comfort with his 
children!’ Mrs. Sampson has made but 
one voyage with her husband. She re- 
cently accompanied him to Havana, 
where he went as a member of the Ameri- 
can Evacuation Commission, She shows 
with pride the magnificent silk flag pre- 
sented to her by the ladies of Glen Ridge, 
and the flag of the Oquendo, which was 
fished out of the water, and is now doing 
duty as a couch-cover in the Sampson 
homestead. The Sampsons have six chil- 
dren, two boys and four girls A San 
Franciscan lately married Olive, the eldest 
unmarried daughter, and all Glen Ridge 
turned out to see them off. 

Mrs. H G.R. Wricurt, of the Colorado 
Legislature, lately made a noteworthy 
speech. The Denver News says: ‘‘Mrs. 
H. G. R. Wright, Representative from 
Arapahoe County, yesterday caused mem- 
bers of the Honse to place a higher esti- 
mate on the abilities of the women Rep- 
resentatives than had been awarded them. 
The women have been credited with being 
earnest, conscientious, and bard-working, 
but heretofore their efforts in addressing 
the House have been contined to a few 
sentences. Mr. Short’s resolution asking 
the Senators to vote against the ratifica- 
tion of the Paris treaty of peace with 
Spain was up, and Mrs. Wright rose to 
speak against it. Her address was not 
long, but was delivered In a clear voice, 
free from embarrassed pauses, to the 
point, and convincing. She even— and 
this is what surprised the members most 
- showed an evidence of being able, if 
necexsary, to deal a little in oratory. She 
spoke against the ratification of the 
treaty, not having heard, she said, that 
the Philippine people had asked the 
United States to step in and contro] them. 
Uatil that time came, she was not in favor 
of the United States taking possession of 
the islands. She could net avert the fate 
of the resolution, but she did draw out, 
what is very unusual, applause from the 
other members when she tovk her seat.”’ 
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NOT CONGRESSMAN ROBERTS ALONE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Why do the good women of our country 
confine their efforts to getting one objec- 
tionable man, B. H. Roberts, the Mormon 
representative, out of public office? He 
may be a sinner, but is he a sinner above 
all other men in our political Galilee? 
Look at the man Wimberly, who has just 
been appointed by President McKinley 
and confirmed as collector of the port of 
New Orleans. His moral character is so 
bad not only as regards women, but in 
many other ways, as to arouse the indig- 
nation of every decent person in the city. 
Yet where is the ‘‘Women’s Board of 
Home Missions,”’ or the women’s organ- 
ization of any other name, or the virtuous 
society of either sex, which has passed a 
resolution or uttered a single word against 
the appointment? 

It is to be remembered, too, that this 
office is not one filled by popular election 
where the voters can know little about 
the candidate’s private life, but one which 
is filled by the President himself, a pro- 
fessing Christian and friend of virtue, 
and the moral character of whose ap- 
peune he had the amplest means of 

nowing. The place was given to him 
notorivusly as a reward for his help in 
swinging the New Orleans delegation to 
the McKinley side at the St. Louis Con- 
vention, itself a matter of deliberate pur- 
chase; and it not only mocks at every prin- 
ciple of morality, but is a deliberate 
trampling under foot of every principle of 
civil service reform. It is quite as bad as 
if McKinley had paid a money debt by the 
appointment to the place of a scandalously 
unfit person. 

Compare the two officers in respect to 
their meriting woman’s reprobation. 
Roberts married his three wives openly 
and honorably under a religion and a 
social atmosphere which made it legiti- 
mate. Brought up, also, as he was, under 
such a religion and atmosphere, there was 
to him nothing more immoral about it 
than there is when a non-Mormon marries 
three wives in succession, with only death 
or a divorce as the separation between 
them. And now, when things are changed, 
instead of deserting his wives to secure 
his political advancement, he proposes 
courageously and manfully to stand by 
them, even though he loses thereby his 
place in Congress. Measure him with 
the creature who has ruined women one 
after another, and then has left them to 
their ignominy, poverty, and still further 
degradation, while he is clothed by the 
President with the honors and emolu- 
ments of public office, and which of the 
two is most deserving of being petitioned 
and resolved against by the Christian 
women of our land, wishing to promote 
virtue and to stand up for the welfare of 
their sex? 

Wimberly’s case is only one. It is 
notorious that some of the very Congress- 
men who will receive the women’s peti- 
tion against Roberts and vote for his ex- 
pulsion, have been living with more than 
one woman without even the pretence of 
marriage. Why not be consistent and 
ask for their expulsion also? Does it not 
look as if sectarian animosity against the 
Mormon religion had something to do 
with the singling out of one Galilean 
sinner to condemn? And can the Chris- 
tian women of the Presbyterian and other 
churches afford to have it look as if being 
of their faith, even as remotely as these 
Congressmen are, is a cloak able to cover 
up a multitude of sins against their sex? 

It is such appointments as this of the 
New Orleans collector that may well make 
all decent people hesitate, even if there 
were no other reason, against the expan- 
sion of our government to the Philippine 
Islands. In spite of civil service, it is 
going to open a vast field to become the 
prey of Federal office-seekers. The stories 
of what has begun with those already 
sent there in connection with the native 
women are anything but encouraging. 
After every presidential election, if the 
islands are annexed, there will be thou- 
sands of wire-pullers like Wimberly going 
to the successful candidate to demand ap- 
pointments in the islands as the reward 
of their dirty work, and as certainly get- 
ting them as he has at the hands of what 
The Union American League of Boston 
calls ‘‘America’s greatest Christian states- 
man, William McKinley.’’ J, M. KIMBALL, 

Hartford, Conn., Jan, 28, 1899. 

The women of New Orleans did protest 
vigorously against the appointment of 
Wimberly —an appointment which we 
have no wish to defend. We believe that 
the President is a man of good intentions, 
but in this and some other instances he 
has shown himself not strong enough to 
resist the tremendous ‘‘machine”’ pressure 
brought to bear upon every president for 
the appointment of unworthy men in re- 
turn for political services. The presiden- 
tial backbone is subjected to an undue 
strain in such cases, owing to the fact 
that the majority of the moral and reli- 
gious persons in our country have no 
votes. It is votes that make or unmake 
presidents. Every disreputable man 
and unprincipled politician has a ballot; 
the good mothers and wives and sisters of 
America have none, 

Neither have we any wish to defend 
Congressmen of loose lives. Mr. Roberts 
is probably a sincere fanatic, honestly 
believing that he has a right to a plurality 
of wives; and it is not at all unlikely that 
some of the Congressmen who will sit in 
judgment on him are morally much worse 
men than he is. We should be glad to see 
all such eliminated from Congress; and 
most of them would be, if the women in 
their districts had votes. The difference 
between Mr. Roberts’ case and theirs is 
the difference between the State regula- 





tion of vice and vice unrecognized by law. 
Scores of brothels exist in every city, and 
the respectable citizens do not make any 
great stir about it, although they deplore 
it. But let an effort be made to license 
these brothels, and immediately the wo- 
men, the churches, and the moral reform 
societies are up in arms. And rightly; 
for experience has proved that State-regu- 
lated vice is more damaging to the moral 
tone of a community than any amount of 
furtive sin. 

Mr. Roberts, against whom personally 
we have no uncharitable feelings what- 
ever, represents polygamy —a system of 
immorality sanctioned by the church and 
practically by the State, and erected into 
a code of religious duty. 

There also enters into this case the ele- 
ment of breach of faith. Utah was ad- 
mitted under a pledge that polygamy 
should cease. Mr. Roberts has not only 
continued to support his plural wives, 
which was his duty, but has continued to 
live with them, and another woman has 
taken his name quite recently. This is 
not denied, either by himself or by his 
Mormon friends. He is living in polyg- 
amy openly and defiantly. Among the 
Gentiles of Utah the general opinion is 
that the Mormon priesthood has never 
meant that polygamy should be perma- 
nently abolished; that the ‘‘revelation” 
suspending it was merely a temporary 
thing, to enable Utah to secure admission 
as a State; that it was so understood by 
the Mormon people; and that fresh ‘‘plu- 
ral marriages” are now taking place in 
large numbers; and that the nomination 
and election of Mr. Roberts, which were 
undoubtedly dictated by the hierarchy of 
the Mormon church, were meant to raise 
a test case, and show whether Congress in- 
tended henceforward to wink at polygamy 
in Utah, or not. Under these circum- 
stances, it is certainly to be hoped that he 
will be expelled. 

Whether ‘sectarian animosity against 
the Mormon religion’? has anything to 
do with the opposition of some persons to 
Mr. Roberts, we do not know. We know 
that it is not so in the case of the editors 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. A. 8. B. 





ON BEHALF OF HAWAIIAN WOMEN. 


The following is the memorial sent by 
the officers of the National American W. 
S. A. to Congress, and a copy has been 
personally addressed to each Senator and 
Member: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


We respectfully request that, in the 
qualifications for voters in the propused 
constitution for the new Territory of 
Hawaii, the word ‘‘male”’ be omitted. 

The declared intention of the United 
States in annexing the Hawaiian Islands 
is to give them the benefits of the most 
advanced civilization, and itis a truism 
that the progress of civilization in every 
country is measured by the approach of 
women toward the ideal of equal rights 
with men. 

Under barbarism, the struggle for 
existence is entirely on the physical plane, 
‘The woman enters freely the arena, and 
her failure or success depends wholly 
upon her own strength. When life rises 
to the intellectual plane, public opinion is 
expressed in law. Justice demands that 
we shall not offer to women emerging 
from barbarism the ball and chain of a 
sex disqualification while we hold out to 
men the crown of self-government. 

The trend of civilization is closely in the 
direction of equal rights for women. Even 
where equal suffrage measures have been 
defeated, as in South Dakota and Wash- 
ington last November, the vote shows a 
marked gain over former years. Thus, in 
1889, Washington defeated woman suffrage 
by 19,386 majority; in 1898 by a majority 
of only 9,882, although there had been a 
large increase of population. 

In South Dakota, in 1890, the adverse 
majority was 23,610; in 1898, only 3,285. 

Sixty years ago women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1838 Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861 Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 
school suffrage was given in Washington, 
and municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1887 municipal suffrage was 
extended to all women in Kansas and 
school suffrage in North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jersey. 
In the same year, Montana gave taxpay- 
ing women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. In 
1889 municipal suffrage was extended to 
single women and widows in the Province 
of Quebec. In1891 school suffrage was 
granted in Illinois. In 1893 school suf- 
frage was granted in Connecticut, and full 
suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. 
In 1894 school suffrage was granted in 
Ohio, bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish 
and district suffrage in England to women, 
both married and single. In 1895 full 
suffrage was grantedin South Australia 
women, both married and single. In 1896 


full suffrage was granted in Utah and 
In 1897 the legislatures of Wash- 


Idaho. 





ington and South Dakota passed full suf- 
frage amendments, in each case by more 
than a two-thirds vote. In 1898 municipal 
and county suffrage were granted to the 
single women and widows of Ireland, and 
Louisiana gave taxpaying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers. 

Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy, calls the opposition to woman suf- 
frage a ‘‘slowly melting glacier of bour- 
bonism and prejudice.”’ The melting is 
gving on steadily all over our country, and 
it would be inopportune to impose upon 
our new possessions abroad the antiquated 
restrictions which we are fast discarding 
at home. 

We, therefore, petition your honorable 
body that, upon whatever conditions and 
qualifications the right of suffrage. is 
granted to Hawaiian men, it shall be 
granted to Hawaiian women. 

Susan B. Antuony, Pres. 
ANNA H. Suaw, Vice-Pres. 
RACHEL Foster AVERY, Cor. Sec. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treas. 
LAURA CLAY, Auditor. 
CATHARINE WauGH McCULLOCH. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

Chairman Organization Com. 





WOMEN IN AMERICAN STATE UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


President David Starr Jordan, of Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University, in an 
admirable article in the N. Y. Independent 
on “The University and the Coming 
Man,”’ thus describes the triumph of co- 
education and its consequences: 

In 1887 I spoke before the students of 
the University of Minnesota. Ten years 
later, once again I stood on the same 
platform. The change in these ten years 
seemed as the work of magic. A few 
hundred students, housed in coarse bar- 
racks, with few teachers and scanty appli- 
ances in 1887; in 1897 a magnificent uni- 
versity that would no wise stand in shame 
if brought in comparison with Oxford or 
Cambridge, or the still broader and 
sounder universities of Germany. Beau- 
tiful buildings, trained professors, ade- 
quate appliances —all gathered together 
by the common people, all the work of 
the State, all part of the system of public 
schools, with upward of two thousand 
students actually there in person, the con- 
trolling percentage of the men and women 
of college age in the whole great State. In 
this university to-day is written the his- 
tory of Minnesota for the next century. It 
is an inspiring history, a history of free- 
dom, of self-reliance, of wisdom and self- 
restraint. As I looked down into those 
bright young eyes, I felt that | was gazing 
forward into the future of American 
democracy. I had looked into the middle 
of the next century and I had found it 
good. 

But more than one-third of the students 
were girls, and some one at my elbow 
said, ‘*It looks like a girls’ school.’’ So in 
fact it did. Then, in thought, I looked 
forward to the day when these six hun- 
dred girls should, most of them, be cen- 
tres ot Minnesota homes, homes of culture, 
homes of power, in the noble influences of 
which the work of the university should 
be multiplied a hundred fold. Then I 
blessed the wisdom of the fathers, I re- 
joiced in the fact that our State univer- 
sities were schools for women as they are 
for men. Inthe control of our State uni- 
versities are the homes of the twentieth 
century, and from these homes of culture, 
purity and power will come the fortunate 
students of the fortunate colleges of the 
years to come, 

James Bryce has said that of all the in- 
stitutions in America, it is of the univer- 
sities that we have the most right to be 
proud. No other institution in America 
holds such promise of the future. The 
State University is the glory of our de- 
mocracy. This I can realize now that I 
stand outside its walls, with no part or lot 
in its successes, even better than in the 
past, when with such force as I had I did 
battle in its ranks. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





Queen Wilhelmina was lately presented 
with a memorial in behalf of woman sutf- 
frage, in a white satin case, by two ladies 
who were delegates from the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Holland. 

“Hilda van Suylenburg” is an equal 
rights novel that is meeting with remark- 
able success in Holland, having reached 
its fourth edition within a year of its first 
appearance, The author is Mrs. Goekoop 
de Yong van Beekendonk. An English 
translation will appear soon. 

At a recent exhibition of book-covers in 
London, prizes were awarded to two sam- 
ples signed by a Miss Matthews. Weeks 
afterwards it was learned that ‘Miss 
Matthews” and Princess Victoria, the 
only unmarried daughter of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, were one and the 
same person. The judges and her Royal 
Highness’s family were as ignorant of this 
fact as were the public. 

For some time past, the Queen of Rou- 
mania has been accustomed to give lec- 
tures privately in her palace to the young 
ladies of the leading families in Rou- 
mania. These literary assemblies proved 
attractive and the demands for admission 
grew so inconvenient that the queen de- 
cided to lecture in the high school for all 
pupils who cared to attend. Before she 
could do this, however, she had to obtain 
a regular professor’s diploma from the 
king and the minister of instruction. 

The Princess Su-pya-gyi, who died in 





Rangoon recently, was a woman of great j 


natural ability and originality of thought, 
and was the author of several interesting 
religious books in Burmese. She was a 
half-sister of the ex-king, Theebaw, who 
kept her in prison during his reign. After 
her release by the British, she became a 
nun. 





MRS. THEODORE RUOSEVELT. 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt’s success in 
avoiding public notice must be a marvel 
to the wives of other public men. It has 
been a marvel to the reporters themselves, 
especially when they have realized that, 
in spite of office orders from without and 
the promptings of journalistic instinct 
from within, they were aiding and abet- 
ting Mrs. Roosevelt in her desire for 
seclusion. From June until January re- 
porters were continually making pilgrim- 
ages to Oyster Bay to secure interviews 
with Mrs. Roosevelt. After the election, 
moreover, there were a dozen reporters 
quartered at the village hotel, making 
daily, almost hourly, trips to Sagamore 
Hill, the colonel’s place. Naturally these 
newspaper men saw Mrs. Roosevelt and 
the children so often that they soon had 
material enough for exhaustive studies of 
the whole family, individually and collec- 
tively. Yet, in spite of the reportorial 
pilgrims, and in spite of the corps which 
stayed on the ground, the Roosevelt family 
has seldom been more than mentioned in 
the papers. 

A few articles have been written about 
the children. Some of these were largely 
the fancies of persons who had never seen 
Mrs, Roosevelt. One or two were printed 
with her reluctant consent, and simply 
because her husband told her that a cer- 
tain amount of public comment was inev- 
itable, and that she would be wise to 
allow a little truth to be printed rather 
than a volume of surmises, But the cus- 
tomary effusions did not appear. The 
secret of Mrs. Roosevelt's success in keep- 
ing herself from unpleasant publicity lies 
in her tact and her sincerity. The two 
traits do not always go together, but they 
are powerful allies when they do. The 
reporters who were obliged to visit Saga- 
more Hill daily might easily have been 
made, by the mistress of the house, to 
feel that they were intrusive. Yet one of 
them said that in all of those weeks, in 
spite of their often inopportune calls, Mrs. 
Roosevelt never once made them feel that 
they were out of place, even though their 
own common sense told them they were. 
As the same man said: 

‘“There’s honor even among reporters; 
or at least there’s gratitude. We knew 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s wish to keep herself and 
the children out of the papers, and, after 
her courtesy to us, we were glad to re- 
spect that wish.” 

There is one item, by the way, which is 
worth considering when one is making up 
an estimate of the new Governor and his 
wife. It is that they are almost adored 
by their servants.—Harper’s Bazar. 





COL. HIGGINSON ON “PLATFORM WOMEN.” 


Col. T. W. Higginson, in Harper's 
Bazar, discusses Mr. Bok’s attack on the 
homes of platform women, After naming 
ten of the earliest and most prominent 
women speakers of America (omitting, 
by some oversight, the Grimké sisters), 
Col. Higginson says: 

One or another of these must have fur- 
nished the model whom every younger 
speaker has followed, if she bas had any 
model. It is possible that the editor in 
question may have known all these inti- 
mately, and may have had them in mind 
in his general assertions concerning plat- 
form women. If he has not, he is to be 
strongly censured for his sweeping state- 
ment. My reason for thinking that he 
has not thus known them is that I myself 
have known them well, and for a great 
many years. I have heard them speak, 
have spoken on the same platform with 
them—being sometimes obliged to differ 
from them—and have in most cases visited 
their houses, known their standing in the 
community, personally met their hus- 
bands and children, if they had any, and 
in some cases their grandchildren. My 
whole conclusion in regard to these typi- 
cal women is that this editor’s statements 
have absolutely no foundation, from be- 
ginning to end. 

Let us consider the matter more par- 
ticularly. Of these ten women three may 
be ruled out of the case, as being unmar- 
ried, and not held to the domestic respon- 
sibilities which marriage brings. These 
three are Miss Anthony, Miss Dickinson, 
and Miss Willard. Most of the others I 
have, as I said, seen in their own homes, 
To be a guest at Lucretia Mott’s house 
was a privilege to remember for a life- 
time. The simple and ample Quaker 
board, with the serene and dignified hus- 
band at one end and the benign and hos- 
pitable wife at the other, the numerous 
remaining seats occupied by happy chil- 
dren, and guests of all conditions, races, 
and colors, was an epitome of what a true 
and noble domestic life should be. It 
was a modern and Christian patriarchal- 
ism. Yet Lucretia Mott was the founder 
of the whole woman’s rights movement in 
America, and her ‘‘Discourse on Woman”’ 
was the first word of revolt. Abby Fos- 
ter’s home was that of a thrifty and pros- 
perous farmer’s wife. Nothing could be 





imagined more rfect than her union 
with her husband, and all the more that 
it could stand the test of differences of 
opinion on minor points. Her daughter, 
a well-known teacher, has the same traits. 
Mrs. Stanton’s son and daughters have 
walked most usefully and even brilliantly 
in the same paths with herself. Lucy 
Stone’s husband and daughter continue 
her work, and cherish the memory of one 
of the sweetest and noblest of women. 
She was one who made converts on the 
platform by her voice and her manner, 
disarming bitter critics, as I have repeat- 
edly known, by sheer womanliness, and 
never appearing to more advantage any- 
where than in her own home, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, a patient and constant 
student, as well as speaker, reared her 
own children to a happy and useful ma- 
turity. The same is true of Mrs. Liver- 
more, who not only assisted her husband 
in editing his religious newspaper, and, 
moreover, brought upon herself the 
blessings of many thousand soldiers dur- 
ing the Civil War, but has always kept a 
devoted eye upon her own home, Julia 
Ward Howe, always the idol of her chil- 
dren, was united with her heroic husband 
in his efforts for liberty in both Greece 
and America, and has the unique experi- 
ence of seeing her four daughters and her 
son follow in her own course, not only 
sharing her opinions, but each of them 
having produced one or more books, one 
of her daughters especially being among 
the most successful writers of her sex im 
the United States, while the son holds an 
eminsnt position as scientific authority 
and writer. 

This is the essential record of the uni- 
versally recognized leaders among Ameri- 
can platform women. Their names are 
household words; they are a recognized 
standard of authority on every platform, 
and the existing race of women who speak 
from that point of vantage has been 
moulded by them. It is impossible to 
suppose that the standard has been very 
seriously altered. It would be interest- 
ing to follow the inquiry into other lands, 
but 1 prefer to keep it on ground where I 
am thoroughly familiar. I cannot, how- 
ever, forbear speaking of the English 
speaker perhaps best known in America, 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant. Never in my life 
have I received a more vivid impression 
of beautiful and happy children, or seen a 
more manly and satisfied husband and 
father, than in the home of this lady, who 
has found time to organize the hospitals 
in the Greek war, to secure official super- 
vision for the London dance hails, and 
withal to prepare a widely used system of 
musical games for public schools. In 
short, all my experience has conformed to 
the testimony once given me by the poet 
Whittier, who said that the best women 
speakers in Friends’ Meeting had always 
been distinguished as being also the best 
wives and mothers. 


AN EMINENT NORWAY WOMAN. 





Mrs. Maren Sars, one of the most dis- 
tinguished women in Norway, died re- 
cently at Christiana, aged 87 years. Her 
home was for many years the gathering- 
place of a brilliant company of men, in- 
cluding artists, scholars, and political 
leaders. It was the only literary and po- 
litical salén the capital knew. 

The deceased was a sister of the great 
poet, Welhaven, the widow of the schol- 
arly Professor Michael Sars, and the 
mother of Professors Ernst and Ossian 
Sars, Mrs. Eva Nansen, and Mrs. Lammers, 
—truly a distinguished group of names, 

Ernst Sars bas rendered his country val- 
uable service by writing a philosophical 
and comprehensive history of Norway. 
Ossian Sars has written on natural history 
many treatises renowned among men of 
science. 

The nation sorrows over the death of 
the noble woman whose life began almost 
with the country’s freedom. Her dear 
friend, Bjornson, will write her ‘“‘in me- 
moriam,’’ and her other dear friend, Grieg, 
will set it to music.—Minneapolis Journal. 


THE NEW WOMAN AT CAVITE. 





Latest dispatches from Manila say that 
at a recent meeting of women at Cavite it 
was enthusiastically resolved to petition 
Aguinaldo for permission to take men’s 
places in defence of independence, and to 
bear arms, if necessary, in war against the 
Americans. 

There are women in America who are 
trying to preserve for themselves and 
other women a position of political inferi- 
ority. There are women and men in 
America who maintain that women should 
not vote because they cannot fight. These 
same persons feel abundantly qualified to 
instruct the Asiatic islanders in principles 
of progress and civilization. History has 
its ironies, and one of them is now before 
the world. The first are being last, and 
the last first; and the American remon- 
strant has a large lesson to learn from the 
island patriot. 

All hearts that have ever been thrilled 
by stories of struggles for justice, inde- 
pendence, and liberty, will go out to the 
women’s corps in Aguinaldo’s army. All 
honor to those intrepid souls at Cavite! 

ELLEN HAyEs 

Wellesley, Feb. 1, 1899. 





Senator Mason, of Illinois, has intro- 
duced in the U. S. Senate a bill which 
provides for the establishment of a train- 
ing school for army cooks, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue TRIBUNE ALMANAC and Political 
Register for 1899. New York: The 
Tribune Association. Paper. Price, 25 
cents. 

This volume is a miracle of varied in- 
formation in the smallest possible com- 

ass. Astronomical calculations, consti- 
tutions of State and nation, political 
information, names and addresses of Cun- 
gressmen, domestic and foreigu events, the 
war with Spain, financial tables, colleges 
and universities, religious and secret suci- 
eties, sports and records, election returns, 
religious organizations, marriage, natural- 
ization, and divorce laws; a thousand 
topics, all compiled with dates and figures, 
defy enumeration. A-man might study 

this book for hours withvut mastering a 

knowledge of its contents. No matter 

what you seek, here you are almost sure 
to find it. It bas a capital index, and is 
edited by Henry Eckford Rhoades. Let 
every one enclose 25 cents, with his name 
and address, and possess himself of a 
copy. H. B. B 


HARUTUNE; OR, LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN THE ORIENT. By H. 8S. Jenanyan. 
Profusely illustrated. Toronto: Wm. 
Briggs. 1899. 


This handsome volume, with its many 
strange pictures and tragic incidents, is 
dedicated to the Asia Minor Apostolic 
Institute of Iconium and ‘Tarsus, which 
owes its existence and growth to the 
writer and his American wife. Inu the 
picturesque narrative of his childhood in 
his grandfather's house, with his struggle 
for education and eventual attainment of 
a responsible and important position, the 
reader is brought into contact with the 
sorrows and massacres of the Armenian 
people. The family and religious life of 
the Orient is shown by facts entertaining 
and instructive, and in many cases exceed- 
ingly touching. Over one hundred native 
proverbs and poems, many of them beau- 
tiful, all of them characteristic, are inter- 
woven. The manners, customs, religion, 
and social life of this ‘‘martyr race,”’ sur- 
rounded and outnumbered by their armed 
conquerors of alien language, faith and 
manners, are herein depicted. The book 
will be to many a revelation of forms of 
life in striking contrast with our own. 
We hope the book will have a wide circu- 
lation, and keep alive public interest for 
an oppressed and despoiled people. 

H. B. B. 


By Florence 
Heath & Co. 


THE BEGINNERS’ READER. 
Bass. Boston: D. C. 
1899. Price, 25 cents. 
These lessons are begun in script, be- 

cause children learn faster what they 

themselves reproduce. Thus reading and 

writing go hand in hand. ‘The little book 

is beautiful and artistic as well as useful. 
H. B. B. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. By Frederick Starr. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 1899. Price, 
45 cents. 

This is ap interesting and impressive 
book. It is intended asa reading-book 
for boys and girls in school, But it is 
quite as attractive for gruwn people, and 
ought to have a wide circulation. It 
is full of curious information, strange 
stories, striking anecdotes, and wild ad. 
ventures. The free out-door life of the 
numerous tribes, their peculiar languages, 
customs, and ways of living are all the 
more worthy of study because they are so 
fast fading away. The book is well illus- 
trated with maps, and many of the pic 
tures are new, befny drawn from objects 
or original photographs. Great pains 
have been taken to secure information, 
The author has himself had _ personal 
knowledge of thirty different tribes, but 
has compiled his narrative from many his- 
toric sources. It is full of instructive and 
fascinating information, and ought to 
become familiar to every American boy or 
girl, man or woman, who feels an interest 
in the country. H. B. B. 


Tur Avgipine Spirit. By Mrs, L. M. 


Henry. Battle Creek, Mich.: Review 
and Herald Pub. Co. 1899. Price 75 
cents. 


This little book is designed to show the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and its relations 
to the human soul. The tone of the book 
is good. ‘Take, for instance, the writer’s 
definition of ‘‘The man is the head of the 
woman”: 

“A great ship starts upon its long 
voyage with a thousand souls on board. 
. . . Danger becomes imminent, and the 
shipis sinking. The boats are filled until 
all but the last place in the last boat is 
taken. The captain and a strange help- 
less waif alone are left....As the 
head, it is the captain’s high and holy 
prerogative to place that broken scrap of 
humanity in the last place in the last boat 
and see it float away, while he calmly 
goes down with the ship.” 

And again, she defines the command— 
“Let the wife reverence her husband,”’ as 
follows: 

“Some wife may say, as wives have 
said, ‘My husband is not worthy of rever- 
ence.’ Neither are we worthy of Christ. 
The glory of Christ consisted in lifting 
up to honor that which was fit only to be 
trampled under foot. The wife of a de- 
graded husband, if she be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, shall be able to share in this 
glory of Christ.” 

The writer is severe on fashonable 
modes of dress designed to attract public 
attention to the form and figure: 

“It is not unusual that the fashionable 
dressmaker and mother have ‘a time’ 
with some girl who is still near enough to 
nature to have healthy instincts. ‘What 


did you cut it that way for?’ she cries. 
‘What do you want that trimming on so 
for? I don’t think it is decent. 


I should 








feel as though every man I met was look- 
ing at me.’ ‘So be will, my dear,’ 
laughs the dressmaker. ‘Well, I won't 
wear it; so there! she cries. ‘Il would 
as soon go naked.’ And again Nature— 
the Abiding Spirit within—is right; for 
no perfectly nude figure is half so sug- 
gestive of unholy thoughts as the fashion- 
ably dressed girl in that attempt to be ‘in 
style,’ which marks her as the innocent 
copyist of the demi-monde.”’ 

The conclusion of the writer is;’that 
“the unpardonable sin, the sin for which 
there is no remedy, is in refusing to be 
led by the Spirit of God.” H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Rhode Island has two State factory in- 
spectors, James Ellery Hudson and Miss 
Helen M. Jenks. 

Mrs. Laura Dayton Fessenden, of Chi- 
cago, has written a novel, ‘‘Bonnie Mc- 
Kirby,’’ which is founded on the Maybrick 
case. 

Mrs. Jane Murphy, who died the other 
day in this city, was in her 100th year. 
She had nine children, sixty-six grand- 
children, and twenty-one great - grand- 
children. 

Princess Theresa of Bavaria is a scien- 
tific writer of considerable merit. She 
has already published one book on South 
America, and is now at work on another, 
to get materials for which she made a 
journey of exploration in the wildest parts 
of Brazil. 

Mrs. Norah Finnegan died in Wichita, 
Kan., recently, at the age of 101. Six of 
her sons, the oldest of whom was 81, acted 
as pallbearers. On leaving the church 
the six sons were replaced by six grown 
grandchildren, who lowered the body into 
the grave. 

Miss Ann Elizabeth Cresswell, of the 
woman’s suffrage society of Philadelphia, 
who has been in Denver for the last few 
months investigating the results of equal 


suffrage, will deliver lectures through 
Pesnsylvania on her observations in 
Colorado, 


A deputation of ladies, including Mrs. 
Boomer, London, and Lady Thompson, 
Toronto, waited upon the Ontario Cabi- 
net recently and urged that the sale of 
cigarettes in hotels to boys under eight- 
een should be prohibited. The ladies 
were promised that their request would 
receive every consideration. 

The doll show of Carmen Sylva, queen 
of Romania, at the Neuwied fancy fair has 
proved a signal success, and her majesty 
is to be heartily congratulated on the 
splendid help which she, together with 
her many indefatigable co-workers, has 
been the principal means of providing for 
little deaf and dumb children now under 
the loving care of the dowager princess of 
Wied. 


Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister, ‘Supreme 
Commander of the Ladies of the Macca- 
bees of the World,” has been selected to 
take a place on the programme at the 
Quinquinnial session of the International 
Council of the world, to be held in Lon- 
don, Eng., in June, 1899, to present under 
the heading of social work the topic of 
“Life Benefit Societies as Social Institu- 
tions.” The order at which she is the 
head has 41,000 members. 

The Indiana State Board of Health has 
made some sanitary recommendations to 
the railway companies of the State that, 
if adopted, will meana radical advance. 
At the railway terminals, the seats and 
backs of cars are to be dusted with an air- 
blast. After washing, the whole interior 
of the cars is to be sprayed witha five 
per cent. solution of formaldehyde. After 
they have been closed three hours, the 
surface will be wiped with sterilized 
cloths. Instead of being vehicles of con- 
tagion, as well as of travel, under such 
treatment railway cars would carry no 
microbe deadheads. 


‘Have you got the powder out?”’ asked 
Fire-Chief Grady, of Boston. ‘*We can’t,” 
was the answer. ‘Well, I can,” cried the 
brave man. With Lieutenant Taber he 
dashed in. For twenty minutes they 
swung their axes, while others held their 
breath, or fled in fear, and then they 
brought out a copper chest, already hot, 
containing enough powder to blow the 
block to the skies. They turned the hose 
on it, and then coolly went on with their 
work modestly, as if they did not wear a 
halo of glory.—Christian Endeavor World. 


George W. Clark, of Detroit, who has 
just died at the age of eighty-seven, was 
known among the abolitionists as ‘Our 
Old Liberty Singer.” He wrote and 
preached in the causes of abolition and 
temperance for many years. The stirring 
liberty poems written by Whittier and 
others were set to music and sung by Mr. 
Clark in reform meetings, and in this way 
he became a national figure during the 
period which led up to the Civil War. 


Mrs. Clarence Burns has been appointed 
secretary of the New York State Com- 
mission forthe World’s Fair at Paris. The 
selection has given much satisfaction. 
Mrs. Burns is a public-spirited woman 





who for many years has devoted her 
leisure time to the public welfare. She 
is one of the leaders of the Woman's 
Republican Club movement, and a founder 
of one of the best day nurseries in the 
Harlem district. She was a leader in the 
anti-Tammany campaign of 1894, and an 
organizer of the Sound Money leagues in 
New York City. She is described as an 
able speaker, debater, and writer, an 
executive woman, a master of organizing, 
and, at the same time, an attractive woman 
personally. 

At the Macon County Farmers’ Institute 
held recently at Decatur, Ill, men and 
women coéperated in the proceedings and 
exhibits. Mrs. G. A. Waring, of Peters- 
burg, told ‘“‘How the Farmer’s Wife can 
help pay the Mortgage,’ and Mrs. H. B. 
Purviance, of Lincoln, described ‘*Practical 
Butter-making,”’’ in the most explicit 
paper read before the institute. Miss 
Grace L. Caldwell, of New Holland, spoke 
on **Education for the Farmer’s Daugh- 
ters.’ The education of the farmer's 
daughter, she said, should be as complete 
and broad as any man’s or boy’s. Woman 
had shown that she could do anything, 
from reigning over the biggest nation on 
earth down to filling the office of schvol 
director. When real worth is considered 
she will cut more figure in politics than 
now. Ignorance must always give way to 
intelligence. American men have better 
educated mothers than any other men. It 
is this fact that gives them their su- 
premacy. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BOSTON CATS. 


BY ARTHUR MASON, 





The little cat played on a silver flute 
And the big cat sat and listened ; 

The little cat’s strains gave the big cat pains, 
And a tear in his eyelid glistened. 


The big cat said, “Oh, rest awhile.”’ 
But the little cat said, ‘‘No, no; 
For I get pay for the tunes I play.’’ 
And the big cat answered, ‘Oh! 
“If you get pay for the tunes you play, 
I’m afraid you'll go on till you drop; 
You'll ruin your health in the race for wealth, 
So L’'ll pay you more to stop.”’ 


Said the little cat, “‘Hush! you make me 
blush. 
Your offer is exceedingly kind, 
Though it’s very, very hard to leave the 
back yard, 
I'll accept, if you don’t mind.” 
So the big cat gave him a thousand pounds, 
And a silver brush and a comb, 
And a county seat on Beacon Street, 
Right under the State House Dome. 


And there he sits with other little kits 
And watches the bright sun rise. 

And the voice of the flute is long since mute, 
And the big cat dries his eyes. 

-_—-- 


THE PET HORSE AT THE ENGINE HOUSE. 


BY MARY CATHERINE JUDD. 


Oh! see the horses coming! Don’t 
you love to see the fire-engines dash by? 
How the bells clang and the wheels rattle! 

See the teams make way as the wild 
procession comes up the street! The little 
engine whistles and the people upon the 
sidewalk cry: ‘Fire! fire!’ 

A little girl, clinging to her mother’s 
dress, says: ‘‘Mamma, see all the horses 
running away!” 

Mamma comforts her by saying: ‘‘No, 
Ruth, the horses are dving just what their 
drivers tell them. They are running to 
help some little girl and her mamma per- 
haps. They are good horses and the 
men are brave, kind men.” 

Ruth’s grasp upon her mamma’s fingers 
becomes so tight that it really is a pinch; 
but mamma does not mind that. She 
knows that Ruth is trying not to be afraid. 

Now the engine and the hose cart are 
coming back. ‘There was no fire. It was 
only a chimney burning out. Every one 
is laughing and even the horses hang their 
heads; but perhaps that is because they 
are tired. 

See that prancing gray horse with his 
black mate! The gray horse is Charlie. 
He is the pet of Company No. 3. Hear the 
driver call out: ‘tHold your head up, 
Charlie! ‘That fire was big enough to suit 
us. Don’t you worry.’’ Charlie holds 
his head up, but nibbles at the mane of 
his black mate. 

Mamma then told Ruth a true story 
about Charlie, which I will now tell you., y 

Charlie had a great fancy for getting 
away from the man who led him out to 
drink at a fountain near the engine house. 
Sometimes a whistle would bring him 
back, and sometimes the fireman’s pet dog 
Lightning would drive him into the stable. 

One morning Charlie was more full of 
play than usual. He threw his head up, 
the rope slipped out of John’s hand, and 
Charlie was far down the avenue in a 
flash. 

John mounted another horse, but that 
set Charlie off in a race. He was fairly 
wild with frolic. His heels went up and 
his head went down, making him look 





like a live rocking horse. John could not 
catch him, so he rode back to the engine 
house, puzzled as to what to do next. 

Very soon an alarm of fire was sounded. 

Like magic the horses sprang to their 
places, and shortly after there stood 
Charlie the runaway in his place, too! 

His long training was like a strong 
master over him. He knew the call when 
blocks away, and never did a horse make 
a wilder dash than Charlie, trying to be in 
his place at the instant when he was 
needed. 

But the fire alarm was a false one, just 
to bring the truant home; so it was not 
long before Charlie was safely in his stall 
again, with such a humble look in his 
eyes! He seemed to know that the joke 
had been turned upon himself. I wonder 
if the other horses understood the joke! 

Don't you see, though, what training 
does? Get into the habit of doing right 
and habit will help you to keep on doing 
it even if you want to run away.— Kinder- 
garten Review for February. 


HUMOROUS. 


“What is a phenomenon, Uncle Bill?” 
‘*A phenomenon is asmall boy about your 
size who never bothers anybody.’’—Tid- 
Bits. 


Wholesale Slander: Gwilliams — Mrs. 
Bingo always strikes me as being sucha 
masculine woman, Mrs. Gwilliams—She 
is. She can’t stand the least bit of pain 
without making a big fuss over it.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Mrs. Hangemout (sighing) — Wondah 
how dat Mrs. Rubbenscrub can afford to 
dress de way she does? Mrs. Washtub 
(enviously)—Why, ber husband hab done 
left her!—Puck. 


“Then I told him what I thought of 
him.”’” “In good, plain language, I pre- 
sume?” ‘Well, yes. In fact, some of my 
expressions were positively military.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


‘*Mike, what would you say was the dis- 
tance between here and the next public 
house?”’ ‘*That depinds, sor.’? ‘*Depends 
on what?” “On the diriction, av ye plaze. 
Ef ye’re goin’, it’s a schant moile an’ a 
half; ef it’s comin’ back ye are, it’s a 
moighty long tin.’,— Richmond Despatch. 

Johnnie (whose mamma has a headache) 
—Am I really so bad, mamma? 

Mamma—Yes, Johnnie, you are a very 
bad boy. 

Johnnie (reflectively) — Well, anyhow, 
you ought to be glad I’m not twins.— 
Harlem Life. 


TO BE PREPARED 








For war is the surest way for this nation 
to maintain peace. That is the opinion of 
the wisest statesmen. It is equally true 
that to be prepared for spring is the best 
way to avoid the peculiar dangers of the 
season. This is a lesson multitudes are 
learning, and at this time, when the blood 
is sure to be loaded with impurities and 
to be weak and sluggish, the millions 
begin to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blood, 
expels all disease germs, creates a good 
appetite, gives strength and energy, and 
puts the whole system in a healthy con- 
dition, preventing pneumonia, fevers and 
other dangerous diseases which are liable 
to attack a weakened system. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 
338 Washington Street 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 




















I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything 
joy and gertow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Ki» 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 








EDUCATIONAL. 


GER Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


; 9 Carl Faelten, Director. 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 
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From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practicai method.” EMIL PAUR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. Jj 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<__—_ 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. Wesr Newton, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, ie i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounde. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 


GARMO., Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 








OLD GLORY SERIES. 
i Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, )r the War For- 
way Ky EpwArpD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
is the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marke the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 

ing forthe Single Star. |/eady Nov. 1.) 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 

and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. ([/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sopnre MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, (Orsi os. 


NEW EDITION OF 


In new styles. 
The Quinnebasset Series, = mew stetene 


and color. Price Reduced. By Sornif May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club, 


By W. Gorpvon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” ete. With illustrations by the author 
Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WARK OF 1812 
SERIES, 


The Boys With Old Hickory, #y,Pvererr 


T. TOMLIN- 
soN, Illustrated, $1.50. 


LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS, 


Stories of the American Revolution. one. 
Series. By Everert T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, jy $4" At gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 

By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, #¥ AbrA™ Exe | 
thor of “‘ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” ete., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


e By HAWAII’s QuFEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Stor UORALAMI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt a. 


gilt top, $2.00, 

A Story of the Pauline Era 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo0 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. Eviis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, ne 


. For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For sige Aw 
supplement to “* The Woman’s Manual! of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
1gmo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
‘BOSTON. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The 31st annual convention of the N. A. 
W. S. A. will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 27 to May 4 inclusive, 1899. 

Our national life has reached a crisis as 
vital as that of the Revolution, or the era of 
Reconstruction. The United States is enter- 
ing upon an unprecedented expansion of its 
territory. This Association has especial 
reason to interest itself in the policy to be 
adopted. Legislative action of the next few 
years will determine questions most mo- 
mentous to millions of women—both to the 
women of our new possessions, whose inter- 
ests will be involved in the good or bad ad- 
ministration of these territories; and to the 
women of the United States, whose sons 
will be brought into intimate connection 
with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines, as soldiers, traders, and administra- 
tors, and thus their health, morals, and 
business interests will be affected for good 
or evil. 

We appeal to all patriotic citizens to unite 
with us in the effort to secure for the women 
of this nation the ballot—the only effective 
means of making their will felt in public 
affairs which so vitally concern them. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 
Anna H. Snaw, Vice Pres. 
Racue. Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 
A.ice Stone BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harriet Taytor Upton, Treas. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, 

Chairman Org. Com. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The Convention will be held in St. Cecilia 

Club House, on Ransom Street. 
HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 

The hotel headquarters will be at the War- 
wick, two blocks from St. Cecilia Club 
House. Rates, $2 per day, American plan. 

A list of other hotels, with rates, can be 
secured upon application to the National 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, 119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES. 

All State presidents, State members of the 
National Executive Committee, and dele- 
gates will be entertained in private homes. 
The Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Allen C. Adsit, 94 Madison 
Ave., Grand Rapids. Mrs. Adsit especially 
requests all those entitled to entertainment 
to communicate with her personally, that 
she may put them in direct communication 
with their hostesses, and thus avoid all mis- 
understandings and inconvenience to both 
entertainers and guests. 

RAILROAD RATES. 


At this date the railroad concessions have 
not been secured, but it is confidently ex- 
pected that the usual rate of a fare and a 
third will be made, and that the time limit 
for the Convention will include the one day 
previous, which is given to the Michigan 
State Convention. For special instructions 
address the Chairman of the Committee on 
Railroad Rates, Miss Mary G. Hay, 107 
World Building, New York. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

An Executive Committee Meeting will be 
held in a Committee Room of the St. Ce- 
cilia Club House, from “.30 A. M. to 12 M., 
Thursday, April 27. Other sessions of the 
Executive Committee to be held during the 
convention week will be announced later. 

WORK CONFERENCES. 

Several Work Conferences under the direc- 
tion of the Chairman of the National Organ- 
ization Committee, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, will be held during the Convention. 
Work Conferences will be open to State 
*presidents and delegates only, except by 
special cards of admission to be issued by 
the Chairman of the Organization Commit- 
tee. 
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“THE POOR MAN’S CLUB.” 

Bishop Potter, of New York, whose 
married daughter is a voter in Colorado, 
and who is well known for his liberal and 
progressive views, is helping to inaugu- 
rate a movement which is likely to pro- 
mote practical temperance. At a meeting 
recently held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, for the purpose of raising ten 
thousand dollars to maintain “tthe Squir- 
rel Inn’’ in the Bowery ‘as a wholesome 
competitor of unwholesome drinking 
places,’ Bishop Potter asserted that the 
saloon in some form is a ‘‘social neces- 
sity,’’ ‘the poor man’s club,”’ which satis- 
fies his natural instinct for recreation and 
good fellowship. This statement has 
been made the subject of wide comment 
and sharp criticism. The New York 
Times says: 

The only way to close the saloon is to 
give us something better, and until we 
have a more congenial saloon the present 
resorts must be kept open. The critic 
who studies life from a genial standpoint, 
recognizes the saloon as the poor man’s 
clubhouse, the door of which hospitably 
welcomes him toa scene of light, gayety, 
and companionship. The lot of a man 
who is obliged to obtain his right to exist 
by physical labor is at the best a hard 
one. He lacks the solace which he who 
works with his brains so often possesses— 
a keen delight in the work itself. He re- 
turns home at night with an aching body 
to a lodging in a tenement house, where, 
if a married man, he finds a wife as tired 
and listless as himself with a hard day’s 
toil. If he is a single man his surround- 


ings are perhaps even more squalid and 


repulsive. The craving for diversion is 
irresistible. Life can’t be quite all work 
and sleep. The liquor saloon or beer shop 
puts forward a most seductive claim. 
Light, warmth, the friendly chat, amusing 
stories, the music of an orchestrion, piano, 
or itinerant musicians in many cases, the 
daily and weekly papers, a free lunch, and 
often a seat at a table, are there. Tov all 
this he is welcomed for the price of a 
glass of lager or whisky by a smiling and 
friendly host. To those who have care- 
fully looked into the question, it is clear 
that the saloons are more than half sup- 
ported by those who do not patronize 
them primarily, or even chiefly, because 
they drink intoxicating liquors. They 
are yn by a need which is in itself 
not only innocent, but grows out of some- 
thing worthy and commendable. 

The New York Sun differs from Bishop 
Potter, and says: 

Father Doyle used a hard word when 
he called such talk as that at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Squirrel Inn meeting ‘‘maudlin’’; 
but, at any rate, to use the politest words 
possible it was ignorant and inconsider- 
ate talk; mischievous, too, though not for 
poor men, since they know it to be non- 
sense, but for those who look on them as 
“our less fortunate brothers.’’ Nor do 
they pretend to go to a drinking place 
because it is the ‘poor man’s club,” for 
they know it is nothing of the sort, and 
that if they attempted to use it as such 
they would be hustled out by the keeper, 
to make room for other customers. Ex- 
cept to buy drinks they are not wanted in 
the place, and they do not go into it or 
remain in it for any other purpose than to 
gratify their bibulous instinct, not their 
“recreative instinct,’ or mere desire for 
social intercourse. The saloon is not a 
‘social necessity.’’ It is simply a conces- 
sion to a weakness of human nature. 

There can be no doubt that the social 
attractions of the saloon are an important 
factor in creating and perpetuating the 
habit of drinking, with its inevitable per- 
centage of intemperance, poverty, vice 
and misery. As a boy of fourteen to 
eighteen, when a banker’s clerk in Cincin- 
nati, I used to go daily to a noted saloon 
known as the “Bank Exchange,”’ to which 
merchants and bankers in large numbers 
resorted at noon for an excellent ‘‘free”’ 
lunch, It was expected of course that 
every partaker of the lunch would call for 
something to drink—a glass of wine or 
beer or spirits, a ‘‘sangaree’’ or ‘‘mint 
julip,” or an “egg nogg,”’ or a “gin cock- 
tail.’ After a while I noticed that the 
liquid part of the daily entertainment was 
becoming more attractive to me than the 
solid accompaniment, and I withdrew 
from the ‘‘Exchange,”’ preferring a poorer 
and more costly lunch elsewhere without 
liquor. 

If, in every crowded locality, a thor- 

ougly comfortable, cheerful and sociable 
establishment were conspicuous, in which 
the very best coffee, tea, chocolate, milk, 
ginger ale, and soda water were offered 
with a first-class free lunch to men and 
women, with seats at tables and oppor- 
tunity for conversation, it would certainly 
set up a beneficent competition with the 
liquor saloon, Where we cannot get pro- 
hibition, why not try competition, as a 
partial antidote to the liquor saloon ? 
The latest article ever published by the 
late lamented Geo. E. Waring was in the 
Outlook. It pointed out the reaction 
against good government in New York 
caused by the unpopular restrictions of 
the ‘Raines law.’’ A great population, 
largely foreign, thousands of whom would 
have willingly voted for honest municipal 
government, had that been the sole issue, 
voted for Croker and corruption under 
the specious cry of personal liberty. If 
‘Squirrel Inns’? could be made a success, 
they would wean many such men from 
evil habits and enlist them in support of 
temperance. H. B. B. 
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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, of the Boston 
Beacon, has started an Animal Rescue 
League, chiefly in the interests of cats 
deserted and suffering. An enthusiastic 
meeting was held at Park Street Church 
vestry last Tuesday, when Dr. Withrow, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, Mr. Clement of the 
Transcript, Mrs. Alice Lincoln and others 
spoke, and Hon. Geo. A. O. Ernst presided. 

Mrs. Lincoln said that in tenement 
house work she had seen more stray and 
deserted cats than in any other part of 
the city. There are cats to be found there 
that are never fed, are half frozen, and so 
dreadfully diseased that they are a menace 
to the health of the children. 

On Portland street she one day found a 
little six-weeks old kitten, originally black 
as night, that had been entirely covered 
with red paint. There was no getting the 
paint off, and so there was nothing to be 
done but to have it mercifully despatched. 

In graphic language, the speaker de- 
scribed how the little Back Bay pets 
suffer when their owners go away for the 
summer. She said: “I have seen with my 
own eyes women take cats that they have 
petted all winter and put ribbons on their 
necks and drop them in the alley and then 
run in and shut the gate for fear that they 
would be followed.” 

The officers of the League are: Pres., 





G. A. O. Ernst; vice-presidents, Josiah 


Quincy, R. A. Lawrence, Rev. C. F. Dole, 
Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., Rev. Nathan 
Wood, Mrs. W. U. Endicott, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Mrs. Conrad Wesselhoeft; di- 
rectors, G. H. Ellis, E. H. Clement, B. F. 
Redfern, Rev. W E. C. Smith, N. H. Dole, 
Mrs. L. M. Windsor, Mrs. Eldridge Jones, 
Miss Julia Hillard, Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, Mrs. E. L. Hadley; treas., J. M. B. 
Churchill, 412 Sears Building; sec., Miss 
Eva Dix. 

Meetings will be held once a month, and 
the League has already 250 members. 

It is proposed to have headquarters 
somewhere near the Providence station. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN VALUES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Brooklyn has just had an object-lesson 
in the value of votes. Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, 
of Brooklyn, one of our most enthusi- 
astic suffragists, became impressed with 
the need of a free library in the borough 
of Brooklyn, for the use and education of 
the people in general. She called to her 
aid some earnest women, and formed a 
Library Association, interesting at the 
same time a few gentlemen, who have 
been most kindly disposed and helpful. 
The little body of workers struggled on 
almost against hope, and, in spite of what 
seemed insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of funds, they succeeded in arousing 
enough public interest to secure an appro- 
priation of public money, and in enlisting 
the aid of Mayor Van Wyck, who has now 
promised funds for a library building, and 
has appointed a board of directors entirely 
of men. The women, who created the 
interest and have been largely the life of 
the enterprise, are wholly ignored. If 
they were not considered suitable for 
directors, why were not some other women 
placed on the board, since women handle 
and read and write books with as much 
intelligence as men? Simply because they 
are not part of the voting population. 

It is gratifying to note that this Board 
of Directors, at its first meeting, appointed 
Mrs. Craigie as first Director of the 
Library, to hold office until January, 1900. 

* MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 





MASSACHUSETIS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


A blizzard was raging on the morning 
of Feb. 8, for which time a hearing on 
woman suffrage had been appointed by 
the Committee on Election Laws of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. It seemed 
doubtful if any one would be present, but 
the large room was well filled. The Bos- 


ton Transcript said: ‘‘Wind and snow had 


no appreciable effect on the attendance.” 

The Herald said: 

The woman suffrage hearing up at the 
State House was as animated and as 
earnest as ever. A little thing like a 
blizzard isn’t big enough to interfere with 
this perennial function. 

William Lloyd Garrison conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners, Thomas Rus- 
sell for the remonstrants. The chairman 
of the committee, Senator Innes, said 
that each side would be given an hour to 
state its case, and the petitioners would 
then be given fifteen minutes to reply. 
Mr. Blackwell said that the committee 
had before it 147 petitions for suffrage, 
with 6,677 signers. He asked if any peti- 
tions had been sent in by the remon- 
strants. The chairman said he knew of 
none. Mr. Blackwell pointed out that 
under those circumstances it was treating 
the remonstrants generously to give them 
half the time. If the suffragists had taken 
interest enough to send in 149 petitions 
and the other side none, they ought to 
have a full half-hour to reply. The chair- 
man extended the time to twenty min- 
utes. Senator George, of Haverhill, asked 
if Mr. Blackwell would be willing to save 
time by submitting a brief for his side, if 
the remonstrants would also submit one, 
and leave the committee to take the mat- 
ter under advisement. Mr. Blackwell said 
the advocates of equal suffrage had taken 
the trouble to come to the hearing, and 
wished to plead their cause personally 
before the committee. 

Mr. Garrison then opened the hearing 
for the petitioners as follows: 

We represent here to-day 147 petitions 
containing 6,677 signatures, asking, first, 
for a constitutional amendment striking 
out the word ‘male’’ from the suffrage 
qualifications in the Commonwealth. As 
this belongs to the province of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, 
we shall not discuss it here. 

Second, we ask for a law enabling wom- 
en to vote in presidential elections, based 
on the present much-questioned right of 
the governed to a voice in choosing their 
rulers, the only basis of a true democracy. 

Third, your petitioners ask for munici- 
pal suffrage, for the granting of which no 
change of Constitution is necessary. If 
granted it still leaves the power to con- 
tinue or revoke it in the hands of the 
Legislature, which then, as now, will 
consist of men alone, elected by men 
alone. Should the result prove unsatis- 
factory, the Legislature can change or 
repeal the law. 

In past years more than a hundred 





thousand petitioners have asked for wo- 


man suffrage; and in 1895, in the sham 
referendum, 109,204 citizens voted for the 
right now unjustly withheld. I recite 
these figures to show that we have behind 
us a large and representative body which, 
if measuied by its intelligence and public 
spirit, would exceed in weight the large 
aggregation of names contributed. Never 
in the struggles of any people for the right 
of self-government has the demand for an 
extension of the franchise been more just 
or reasonable than the request we now 
prefer. Our struggle is entitled to rank 
with that of the Revolutionary fathers for 
the right, to vote when taxed, and with 
the successful English agitations for the 
widening of the franchise. 

That certain women are insensible to 
the injustice suffered by their sex is no 
reason why they should interpose to pre- 
vent its removal from their sisters. Suf- 
frage imposes no wrong upon them, not 
even a hardship if they desire to avoid it. 
Men hold the right to decline voting as 
well as to exercise it, as the number of 
votes cast at every election is small ina 
striking proportion compared with the 
names registered. Even if but one woman 
wished to exercise her right, neither the 
opposition nor the prejudice of all the 
rest would bea valid reason for denying it. 

During the thirty years and more of the 
annual application of the disfranchised 
women of the State to the Legislature for 
relief, there has never been a year so mo- 
mentous regarding the rights of men and 
women alike as this. The same spirit that 
has stolidly denied the right of women to 
vote is now threatening the right of men 
to the suffrage. The identical arguments 
that our opponents have used to hinder 
our progress are now used to justify the 
nation’s denial of self-government to the 
peoples whose territories we have so re- 
cently invaded, and whose inhabitants we 
are slaughtering for defending their native 
land. If this temper shall continue, it will 
only need some political exigency and 
some unscrupulous executive to take from 
you, gentlemen, the boon you hold so 
dear. And when you come to give the 
reasons why you should be permitted to 
keep your right, the answer that your 
voting is not a right but a privilege must 
suffice for you as for the unsatisfied wom- 
en of Massachusetts. Privileges may 
safely be revoked; rights never. 

Hon. George A. O. Ernst said in part: 

I believe that full suffrage for women is 
right, and that in any intelligent govern- 
ment the line should be drawn only on 
intelligence. I believe also that what is 
right is in the long run always found to 
be expedient. There are specific argu- 
ments for municipal woman suffrage, 
deeper than those which apply to general 
suffrage. If a petition were brought be- 
fore you to take away from the female 
stockholders in the Boston & Albany 
R. R. the right to vote for president and 
directors, you would call the petitioner a 
crank, and would not even discuss his 


proposal. A municipality is a business 
corporation pure and simple. All its 
functions are business ones. A woman 


stockholder in the West End road has a 
vote in regard to the subway, but if the 
subway is turned over to the city, she 
loses it. So with gas works, water works, 
and every department of public business, 
On whatever qualifications the male stock- 
holders in a municipality are allowed to 
vote, not a shadow of reason can be shown 
why women stockholders should not be 
allowed to vote on the same. 

Mrs. Ruth Gibson, of West Medford, 
argued in favor of the suffrage for women 
upon the broad lines that men and women 
were created to act in harmony. She 
claimed that equal suffrage would better 


social conditions. 

Mrs. Charles Park, a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, class of ’98, was the next speaker. 
She said that the chief objection she had 
heard urged against equal suffrage was 
the ignorant vote. Many of the remon- 
strants declared that they were ignorant 
in regard to public questions, and did not 
wish to vote. As all suffrage legislation 
is permissive, not compulsory, they would 
not have to vote, and would not do so, 
and this part of the ignorant vote would 
do no harm. Another part of the remon- 
strants said that if they were allowed to 
vote, they should feel it their duty to in- 
form themselves. In that case, they 
would become intelligent voters, and 
their votes would do good. The Tran- 
script says: 

Mrs. Park was closely pressed in exami- 
nation by Senator George, but replied to 
his queries so readily and cleverly as to 
draw out applause several times. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, 
was the next speaker. He said in part: 

I used to think that as a matter of 
policy and expediency it was not desirable 
to hasten the giving of the franchise to 
women—that they should convert their 
own sex first. But I have come to feel 
that there is another element involved in 
the question. 

What we are after in this republic is not 
the most economical government; an in- 
telligent despotism or an oligarchy might 
do public business more economically 
than arepublic. The object of our form 
of government is the training of manhood 
and womanhood. The disfranchisement 
of women is a survival of the old life of 
war and half-civilization. If government 
were to be instituted as a new thing to- 
day, women would be admitted to vote as 
a matter of course. We ought to take off 
this old barbarous restriction that limits 
the women. There is no reason for not 
taking it off, except that it has not been 
taken off yet. 

I ask for equal suffrage not for the sake 
of women, though it is bad for women 
for the State to put a limit upon them, 





saying in effect, ‘‘We do not want you, or 





we do not trust you,’’—I ask it for the 
sake of higher civilization. It is a bad 
thing for men, a bad object-lesson for 
every growing boy to find out that his 
mother and sister are not thought worthy 
of trust in public affairs, and are not ex- 
pected to vote. It is not good for the 
new immigrants who come here, imbued 
in many cases with the old barbarous 
traditions of foreign countries in regard 
to women, to find that even in free 
America women are still considered some- 
what inferior, and that many things are 
forbidden to the most intelligent woman 
which are freely permitted to the most 
ignorant man. It would be a good object- 
lesson for the State to say, ‘‘We treat men 
and women alike; we take off henceforth 
and forever all stigma upon womanhood, 
every relic of barbarism on the woman 
question.”” The granting of suffrage to 
women is the next upward step in civiliza- 
tion. It may cost something, as every up- 
ward step in civilization has done hither- 
to; but it is a distinct step upward. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead said that in the 
high schools of Massachusetts there were 
now between 17,000 and 18,000 girls, and 
between 13,000 and 14,000 boys. In the 
high schools of every State in the Union, 
the girls outnumber the boys. More 
women than men were receiving an educa- 
tion beyond the elementary grades, and 
the votes of these educated women would 
be useful in public matters, Replying to 
the argument about the lack of time and 
the requirements of home duties, she said 
that the improvements in machinery and 
the changes in the methods of living now 
enabled women to devote much more 
time to outside affairs, as was shown by 
their attending all kinds of clubs and 
lectures. The city government was only 
housekeeping on a large scale, and women 
competent to manage their households 
were competent to bear their share in the 
management of the larger household of 
the municipality. Responsibility devel- 
oped women as well as men. 

At this point, a member of the com- 
mittee whose questions had shown him to 
be an opponent, called for a rising vote of 
all the women present who believed in 
municipal suffrage. He was somewhat 
taken aback when all the women in the 
audience, except about a dozen, rose en 
masse. Mr. Blackwell suggested that 
those opposed should be asked to rise, 
but Mr. Thomas Russell objected. The 
remonstrant speakers were then intro- 
duced. 

Mrs. Robert W. Lord, secretary of the 
M. A. O. E.S. W., said: 

We do not bring an armful of petitions, 
but we represent a membership of 7,274 
women, all over twenty-one years of 
age. Of the signatures, 1,727 have been 
obtained since last February. We have 
26 branches, and members in 165 towns 
and cities. Our Association was organi- 
zed in May, 1895. We represent the 
women whose hands are already overfull, 
and who cannot think of any other duties, 

In answer to questions from the chair- 
man, Mrs. Lord admitted that the ‘*mem- 
bers” of the M. A. O. E. S. W. paid no 
membership fee, but merely signed an 
anti-suffrage document, and that this 
might be regarded as equivalent to sign- 
ing a petition. 

Miss Heloise Hersey said, in part: 

We are not orators. Probably no one 
during the year comes upto the State 
House so reluctantly as we. Among the 
women who were young when I was, there 
was a general belief that all good things, 
including suffrage, were to be given to 
women. When | began to teach, I began 
to have to give reasons for every article 
of faith, this among others, It has been 
shown that suffrage is neither a right, nor 
a duty, nora privilege, but merely a con- 
venient device. You will have to undo 
what the people so unwisely did at the 
end of the war in granting suffrage to the 
negro. The political unit is not the indi- 
vidual but the family. Heaven avert the 
anarchy that will follow whenever this 
ceases to be the case! Though an old 
maid, I believe in the family. The secret 
of the progress of civilization during late 
years has been the division of labor. It 
is only Tolstoi and a few such eccentric 
persons who think a man is better for 
making his own shoes. A man should do 
whatever he is best fitted for, even if it is 
making only one small part of ashoe. A 
woman also should do whatever she is 
best fitted for. Women of leisure are all 
now doing something very fine, much 
finer than casting a vote; they are making 
public opinion. A woman’s work is the 
forming of public opinion, and dealing 
with big questions in a large way. When 
I have sat down to discuss things with a 
man in a parlor before a cosy fire, I have 
found that the fact of my having no vote 
caused him to give me a more candid 
hearing, such as he would have given to 
no other man. Iam going right on study- 
ing what is for the best good of our public 
schools, and I am not going to trouble 
myself with the biographies of the men 
nominated for the school committee. I 
leave that to you, gentlemen, and I pity 
you. We women who are opposed to suf- 
frage do not think lightly of responsibil- 
ity. We want you to leave us to doa 
bigger thing than vote—to let us continue 
to believe in the home and the family, 
and have a forum larger than the ballot. 
I have seen in various Associations to 
which I belong that as the new woman 
comes to the front she develops a capacity 
for viewing things in the large. I believe 
in the division of labor. When I want a 
thing done, I turn it over to a committee. 
If I want it done within a month, [ turn 
it over to a committee not larger than 
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Let us look at municipal suffrage from 
a practical standpoint. I have knowna 

reat deal of the practical working of 
municipal politics for twenty-five years, 
ever since I was eighteen. The young man 
who takes an interest in politics has to 
begin with the ward-room work, and 
«“‘pustle,”’ in order to go to the Council. 
This costs much hard and disagreeable 
work. Then perhaps he will go to the 
Board of Aldermen. Do we want to put 
our intelligent girls through that same 
mill? For, if women vote, it must come to 
their holding office. Do we want them to 
go through that hard work and hustling? 
Women must begin young; a woman can- 
not be elected to office for the first time at 
forty-five. Do we want them to spend 
those ten years of their livesin doing that? 
These drawbacks would not be so great in 
country towns, but if you double the 
voters you must either turn many towns 
into cities, or make the town meet- 
ings unmanageable. When young women 
are sincerely interested in politics, they 
are going to do their work, and they will 
not have enough energies left over to 
make good housekeepers. Only second- 
rate women would be left to make homes. 
We must have our best women make 
homes and care for homes, if we are to 
keep up the standard. Women can doa 
great deal within their present limits. I 
believe you would find yourselves seriously 
embarrassed in municipal government if 
you asked women to help you. The truth 
is, God made people of two sexes. 

In answer to question from the com- 
mittee whether she thought the Boston 
City Council would be improved if women 
were elected to it, Mrs. Vaughn said she 
thought they could not help being an 
improvement. 

Mrs. Egbert C. Smythe, of Andover, re- 
peated in substance, her speech made at 
the hearing last year, saying that 350 
Andover women had joined the ‘‘Anti’’ 
Association, and that only four women in 
Andover had ever voted for school com- 
mittee. She said: 

We do not believe woman suffrage is 
real progress. We appeal to you not to 
put this burden upon us. We wish to 
leave it to your stronger shoulders. 

In answer to a member of the commit- 
tee who asked whether she would feel it 
her duty to vote if municipal suffrage 
were granted, Mrs. Smythe said that in 
that case she should ‘‘take the matter of 
voting into serious consideration.’ But 
she believed suffrage would ‘‘deteriorate 
women,” 

Mr. James G. Smith, secretary of the 
Lowell Board of Trade, asked to say a 
word in remonstrance. He said in part: 

Iam deeply interested in this as a prac- 
tical question. We have a municipal re- 
form association in Lowell, and we are 
trying to improve things by educating 
public opinion. We ought to enrich the 
body politic by bringing into it all the 
good influences in society. Under our 
present system of suffrage we bring in all 
the bad elements, and leave out many of 
the good ones. There is in Lowell a large 
body of ladies who would do more good 
than anybody else, if they could be brought 
into our city politics, The Middlesex 
Woman’s Club, of 600 ladies, in its finan- 
cial management puts the city govern- 
ment of Lowell to the blush. If these 
ladies had had theshandling of the city 
funds, Lowell would now bave money in 
its treasury, instead of being deeply in 
debt. 

A member of the committee asked Mr. 
Smith whether he was speaking for or 
against the petitioners for suffrage. He 
said: 

Against. I do not believe in adding to 
the electorate the entire adult female pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts. Belgium has 
given each professional man a second vote 
in virtue of his profession, and still an- 
other vote, I believe, to every man who is 
the father of a family. The family is the 
mainstay of civilization and morality. 
Provide for family representation. 
would admit every married woman to 
vote, because her strong interest in her 
children will lead her to take an interest 
in good government when she has the 
ballot, if she does not now. You make no 
progress along the present line of asking 
suffrage for allwomen. Ask for it for all 
married women. 

Mr. Thomas Russell closed the hear- 
ing for the remonstrants, devoting him- 
self chiefly to the mock referendum of 
1895, and read at considerable length 
from the WomAN’s JOURNAL, seeking to 
give the impression that the suffragists 
had made a very extensive campaign on 
that occasion, and their opponents a very 
small one. He gave the figures of the 
majority against equal suffrage in the dis- 
trict represented by each member of the 
committee, and said: 

I do not propose to discuss woman 
suffrage. It is not for you to listen to 
any such discussion. You are bound to 
put the arguments on both sides out of 
your minds. This question has been set- 
tled conclusively by the voters whose ser- 
vants you are. You cannot vote for 
woman suffrage without a direct breach 
of trust. 

Miss Blackwell closed the hearing for 
the petitioners. 

She reminded Mr. Russell that at the 
time of the so-called referendum, the Man 
Suffrage Association, according to his own 
published statement as its treasurer, had 





the State with large posters urging women 
to vote no. Yet in every senatorial and 
representative district, the women’s vote 
had gone in favor, 25 to 1. The vote of 
the men had been in the negative, about 
two to one; but most of the men opposed 
to suffrage had said that they were only 
opposed because they thought more 
women were against it than for it. It is 
fair to assume that all who said this in 
sincerity would have voted in favor if 
they had known in advance how the 
women’s vote would go. We had always 
been told that the wishes of the women 
ought to settle it. If it had been settled 
by the vote of the women, it would have 
been carried, 25 to 1. The men voting in 
the negative were only 33 per cent. of the 
men of the State. Two-thirds of the men 
either voted for it or dd not vote, thus 
showing that they had no objection. 

The ‘‘members” of the Anti Suffrage 
Association paid no membership fee; they 
merely signed an anti-suffrage document; 
and those who had once signed, even if it 
were years ago, were counted as members 
ever after. At the time of the so-called 
referendum, 22,000 Massachusetts women 
had voted in favor of equal suffrage in one 
day. The ‘‘Anti’s’’ had been able to 
collect only 7,000 signatures in four years; 
and it took much more trouble and 
showed much more interest to go to the 
polls and register a vote than merely to 
sign areturn postal card, which was the 
way many of the ‘‘Anti’’ signatures had 
been obtained. 

After the war, constitutional amend- 
ments enfranchising colored men were 
submitted to the voters in a number of 
strongly Republican States, but were voted 
down in every ease. Immediately after, 
the Legislatures of the same States voted 
to ratify an amendment to the National 
Constitution forbidding disfranchisement 
on account of race or color, thus admit- 
ting a body of voters far less qualified by 
intelligence than the women of Massavhu- 
setts. Many of us no doubt believe that 
this should have been coupled with an 
educational qualification, but no one north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line will now say 
that he believes any man should be dis- 
franchised on account of race or color 
merely. Did those Legislatures commit a 
crime and a breach of trust by voting to 
abolish the color qualification after their 
constituents had voted to retain it? This 
question has often been asked of the offi- 
cers of the Man Suffrage Association, but 
they have never answered it. 

The unit of suffrage at present ts not 
the family, but the male individual. The 
unequal size of families, one family per- 
haps including half a dozen grown per- 
sons, another only two or three, would 
make it unfair to make the family the 
unit, and this was nowhere attempted. 
Anarchy had not followed in States where 
women vote. The tendency of the century 
has been to the division of labor between 
individuals in the matter of handicrafts, 
but toa broader extension of the suffrage 
among the people. To apply division of 
labor to suffrage would mean going back 
to the old English fashion of having all 
the political power limited to one small 
class, who should attend to all the politics. 
Women were not less able to help in 
forming public opinion where they had 
votes, but more so. Mrs. Helen Campbell 
had been struck by this in Colorado. 

As to office-holding, only a small frac- 
tion of the voters ever held office, and if 
women formed part of the city council, 
the holding of office might not mean going 
through such a ‘mill’ as at present. No 
evidence is offered to show that in the 
States where women vote they have not 
energy enough left to be good house- 
keepers. 

It was inconsistent that 350 women in 
Andover should protest against suffrage 
as a burden and responsibility, while only 
four women in that town felt any moral 
responsibility to exercise school suffrage. 
If the small school vote of women proved 
nothing else, it proved that women who 
did not care to vote did not feel under any 
moral compulsion to do so, In the States 
where women had full suffrage, they voted 
as generally as the men. They were not 
compelled to, but when they were allowed 
to vote on the larger questions, they 
wanted to. 

It had been asked whether women 
should be subject to military service. 
Whenever the ability to perform military 
service was made a requisite for suffrage 
in the case of men, we were willing it 
should be made a requisite in the case of 
women. This would never happen, as 
there were too many male non-combatants 
who would not be willing to be deprived 
of their votes. The gentleman from Low- 
ell who advocated suffrage for married 
women was reminded that the great ma- 
jority of women in Massachusetts were 
wives. It was an error to say that equal 
suffrage was making no headway on pres- 
ent lines; within six years three States of 
the Union had granted full suffrage to 
women, and the news had just come that 
the Oregon Legislature had passed a full 
suffrage amendment by a vote of 48 to 6 
in the House, and 25 to 1 in the Senate. 

The hearing was then adjourned. It 
had been made unusually lively by the 
number of questions asked of the speakers 
for the petitioners by members of the 


committee who were opposed. 


A NEBRASKA WOMAN PIONEER. 


Mrs. Rachel Snowden, who died recently 
in Omaha, was the first white woman who 
lived in that city. 

The Omaha World-Herald says: 


She came to Omaha witb her husband 
in 1854, and for three months they were 








hotel in the city. No other couple was 
venturesome enough to remove to this 
side of the river until fall. Their house 
was 80 small that the dining tables had to 
be set out of doors under a shed. The 
house itself was built of logs, with a roof 
made of poles and covered with prairie 
grass. It rained a great deal that summer, 
and the cabin looked generally as if it had 
been struck by a flood. The grass roof 
was no protection from the storms. 

Indians came around the house in large 
numbers that summer, but Mrs. Snowden 
was a plucky little woman, who never 
feared them, but made friends with the 
squaws by taking their papooses into the 
log cabin and dressing them. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, FEs. 8, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The proposed Consolidation Act, affect- 
ing the conduct of the public schools of 
the State, has met with so much opposi- 
tion from those who supposed that it 
would deprive the women of the right of 
voting for local school officers that Mr. 
Charles R. Skinner, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has published an of- 
ficial statement in which he declares em- 
phatically that the measure will bring 
about no such result. He says: 

The bill contains no provision abridg- 
ing in any way the right of women to vote 
at school meetings, as guaranteed by the 
present school law. ...So far as my 
power extends, no legislation of any char- 
acter will be permitted which takes away 
any of the rights of women under the 
present law. 

This earnest declaration should put an 
end to all anxiety among the women of 
the school districts, where they have the 
suffrage, as to any danger of losing this 
privilege. The widespread opposition 
which the law has aroused, offers another 
proof of the deep interest which our 
women take in the cause of their enfran- 
chisement. The week has been barren of 
any other legislative news, as the bills 
already presented are in committee, and 
reports connot be expected at once. 
Speaker Nixon is slowly recovering from 
his recent illness at his home in Chautau- 
qua County, and will be able, it is hoped, 
to resume his duties at no distant date. 

At the regular monthly meeting of Soro- 
sis on Monday, held as usual at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the subject of discussion was 
‘American traits as Revealed in Current 
Events.’’ Mrs. Minnie Cooley Douglas 
was the chairman of the day, and the 
principal speakers were Miss Helen Dawes 
Brown, Mrs. Isabella Sayles Loveland, Dr. 
Katherine A. Townsend, and Miss Annie 
Beaston. At a late hour, Rev. Phebe 
Hanaford announced the ratification of 
the treaty of peace with Spain, awakening 
an outburst of enthusiasm. 

The monthly meeting of our League, 
which took place on Thursday, Feb. 2, 
was addressed by the Rev. Alice K. 
Wright, of Brooklyn, who gave a charming 
paper on “The Ethics of Woman Suf- 
frage.”” Rev. J. M. Wright, her husband, 
was called upon, and spoke earnestly. 
Mrs. Margaret Holmes Bates, Mrs. Mary 
E. Rotter, Miss Keyser, and others also 
made brief remarks. An interesting fea- 
ture of the meeting was that several work- 
ing girls were present, who many of them 
had never before heard anything on the 
importance of suffrage as a protection to 
equality of rights, and went away deeply 
interested in the question. 

At the monthly meeting of the Bedford 
Political Equality League of Brooklyn on 
Monday, the speakers were Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie and Rev. Annette W. Crossman; 
press items were read by Mrs. Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff, and there was singing and 
light refreshments. Attention should be 
called to a gross injustice which has re- 
cently been perpetrated in that Borough, 
by the dismissal of all women employees 
from the Brooklyn Public Library. To 
Mrs, Craigie the establishment of that 
institution in its new quarters has been 
largely due. She has given her time and 
energies for more than two years past to 
this work, and it may almost be said that 
without her labors it could not have been 
made the success that it is. Now that 
she should have had her reward in some 
permanent position, she and her co- 
laborers have been turned out, of course 
to give the positions to some men. 

At the monthly reception of the Society 
of American Authors held at the Windsor 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 2, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was the guest of honor. She 
gave a most pleasing short address, and 
later read some of her poems. ‘‘The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” was sung with 
great feeling by Miss Marie Von Ruyter, 
the audience joining in the chorus. Later 
Mrs. Howe held an informal reception, 
and many were the expressions of admira- 
tion for this noble woman, and of gratifi- 
eation that she was the guest of the 
Society. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 








SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old rei:- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 





“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Queen Regent of Spain has signed 
a decree abolishing the Ministry of the 
Colonies, on the ground that there is no 
longer any need for its existence. 

We do not think often enough of what 
we owe to those who havé gone before us, 
and have given their life in suffering and 
sacrifice for holy causes. Every blessing 
we enjoy represents a martyrdom some- 
where in the past.—Dr. J. R. Miller. 

Of the 20,000 miles of telegraphic cable 
owned by different governments, France 
owns more than any other nation (5,000 
miles), Great Britain and her colonies be- 
ing second with 3,900 miles, Germany 
third with 2,225 miles. About five miles 
out of every seven are in the control of 
English-speaking peoples. — The New 
Voice. 

Mrs. J. H. R. Bond, of Chicago, has 
served on many battle-fields in Egypt and 
Zululand, and has received five medals for 
bravery. Two were given to her by the 
English Government; one, a bronze star, 
by the late Khedive of Egypt, and the Or- 
der of the Royal Red Cross by Queen Vic- 
toria. This last is only bestowed for bra 
very in active service in the field (viz., 
nursing the English soldiers or sailors dur- 
ing the campaigns), or on members of the 
English royal family. The letter from 
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Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, FEB. 13,—ONE WEEK. 
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Night Drawers 
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THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


8S a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
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Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 
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|| Our glove, waist, neck- 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 
goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 
was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 


Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 
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the Queen which accompanied the cross 
said it was given for “special devotion, 
competency, and bravery while with Her 
Majesty’s troops.’’ Mrs. Bond’s bravery 
was so phenomenal, and the way she bore 
hardship so remarkable during the Zulu 
war and the Egyptian campaign, that she 
was asked to go to Osborne to be person- 
ally decorated by the Queen Victoria. She 
could not go, so the Governor-General of 
New Zealand publicly bestowed the honor 
upon her. 

A Brussels chemist it is said, has dis- 
covered a synthetic process of imitating 
all existing meat extracts, producing by 
chemical means an article far superior to 
the natural, and at a much less cost. Ex- 
periments have shown the substitute to 
be remarkably nutritious, and analysis 
shows its chemical constituents to be 
identical in all essentials with the natural 
product. If this should prove true, it 
would greatly hasten the adoption of 
vegetarianism. 








HOW MRS. CLEVELAND DRESSES HER 
BABIES. 

In the large, airy nursery of the spa- 
cious Cleveland mansion at Princeton, 
four happy, wholesome, healthful children 
bear witness to the good sense and judg- 
ment of the noble mother who is bringing 
them up so carefully. 

These babies as they made their ad- 
vance into the world have been the con- 
stant subject of Mrs. Cleveland’s solici- 
tude, and no pains have been spared 
to endow them with that greatest of all 
blessings—good health. 

Each infant, like all well constitutioned 
children, was given a daily bath, and then 
laid on a soft cotton flannel banket to be 
dried, powdered, and made as sweet as a 
rose, 

Next a soft band of material designed to 
prevent chafing and irritation was put on, 
fastening with straps over the arms, and 
to this was attached a form- fitted ser- 
viette, knit of the softest twisted cotton, 
made antiseptic by a chemical process, 
which at the same time removed all irri- 
tating substances. 

Over the whole was placed a Gertrude 
suit, made up of three pieces combined in 
one garment, including a knit underskirt 
and a flannel and dress skirt. This is so 
ekilfully arranged that it is only necessary 
to put the arms into one pair of sleeves, 
and does away with great annoyance both 
to baby and nurse. On dress occasions 
the scions of the house of Cleveland were 
further adorned with fine white frocks of 
mulle or cambric more or less enriched 
with lace, insertion, and embroidery. 

These same babies slept in night gowns 
of ths soft knitted material, made with a 
double fold to furnish additional warmth, 
and finished around the bottom with a 
shirring string to protect them from cold 
and draughts. 

In the entire toilet only one safety pin 
was required, and there were no tight 
bands to prevent the little bodies from 
expanding, as nature intended, and no 
buttons to press into the tender flesh. 

Mrs, Cleveland’s sensible ideas are being 
followed by many mothers all over the 
country, with praiseworthy results, and 
the Arnold knit goods, which she recom- 
mends so cordially, are in the greatest 
possible demand by women who consider 
the welfare of their infants. These goods 
are far from being expensive, and are 
within the reach of all. A very excellent 
layette may be obtained at a price slightly 
less than twenty dollars, and a more 
ornate and elaborate one at whatever cost 
one wishes. 

The Arnold knit goods are offered in 
Boston at the parlors of Miss Bates, of 29 
Temple Place, and inspection of them can- 
not fail to produce a favorable impression. 
Althongh garments for children predomi- 
nate, some wonderfully comfortable and 
sensible underwear for women is offered, 
together with nightrobes, dressing 
sacques, and lounging robes. 

The infants’ department is in charge of 
a most skilful trained nurse, whose vast 
experience in maternity cases enables her 
to offer valuable information and sugges- 
tions to any one in search of the Arnold 
specialties, without which no _ lady’s 
wardrobe or nursery is properly equipped. 
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ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
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RARE MOMENTS. 


BY C. H. PHELPS. 


Each of us is like Balboa: once in all our 
lives do we, 

Gazing from some tropic summit, look upon 
an unknown sea: 

But upon the dreary morrow, every way our 
footsteps seek, 

Rank and tangled vine and jungle block 
our pathway to the peak. 





“THE LITTLE SINGER 
_— er 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY. 


It is only when the skies are softly dulling, 

And but the topmost boughs are scant a- 
gold; 

When wheel and hoof and flaunt of day are 

lulling, 

And lovely silences the dusty streets en- 
fold, 

You hear the Little Singers in the grass! 


Along the marge of day you hear them 
threeping 
When ftiretlies all the blurring twilights 
throng; 
Down where the shining shadows still seem 
keeping 
The cat-bird's broken last low shaft of 
song, 
You hear the Little Singers in the grass! 


When wayworn thought sits quiet at its 
chancel, 
And a man’s soul out of its fetters calls; 
When stars and sbaken tree and musky 
winds give handsel, 
And every leaf a music as it falls, 
You hear the Little Singers in the grass! 


Out of the lush of sleep you hear them spill- 
ing 
Poignant sweets of sound the long night 
througd 
Along the golden cups of dawn a drowsied 
shrilling 
Where every shadow leaves a kiss of dew, 
You hear the Little Singers in the grass! 
— Western Christian Advocate. 
———e UU! 


WHEN JOHN COMES IN. 





With dreamy look in the deep blue eyes, 
While her voice to a tender cadence dies, 
A sweet wife says, with contented sigh, 
“Now, really, I cannot tell you why, 

But, though all day I have weary been, 

I feel so rested when Joho comes in! 


“Sometimes it happens from morning till 
night 

That all goes wrong and nothing comes 
right; 

The children are trying, and cook a scold, 

Till temples throb, and one feels so old; 

But ’tis heaven after the worry and din 

To feel so rested when John comes in.” 


What love-light illumines the speaking face, 

As, with wifely pride and womanly grace, 

She dwells on his name while thinking of 
him! 

And I wonder, my eyes growing strangely 
dim, 

How many the wives, midst life's woe and 
sin, 

Who feel so rested when John comes in. 


O thou who bast vowed to be loving and 


true, 

Not so much does the hungry heart covet 
from you: 

"Tis a tender smile here, and a kind word 
there, 

“Art tired, dear? Let me thy burden 
share,’’ 


And a life’s devotion you are sure to win, 
While she feels so rested when John 
comes in. 





BO” 


THE HOME RESTAURANT. 


BY C. A, PARKER, 


Mrs. Barler, in her big, clean, sunshiny 
kitchen, was pondering seriously the 
problem over which so many heads, femi- 
nine as well as masculine, puzzle them- 
selves, namely, how to earn some money. 

Mrs. Barler was not a widow, neither 
was her husband sick, shiftless, or dissi- 
pated. He was a good man, who tried 
hard to support his wife and two small 
children, but he seemed wanting in the 
ability to earn a livelihood, Other men 
got ahead of him in the struggle for work 
and wages, and he had gone at the begin- 
ning of winter to a distant town where he 
had heard that there was plenty of work 
and good pay. Alas! When he reached 
the place he found that reports had been 
highly colored, and, while getting along 
as economically as possible himself, it was 
but little that he could send back home. 

“T must do something myself, I cer- 
tainly must,’’ Mrs, Barler was thinking. 
“But what can [I do? I can’t leave the 
children and go out to work. I’m not 
much of a seamstress, and I haven’t any 
sewing machine. But I’ve got to do some- 
thing, and-I will.” 

Just then shouts from across the way 
told that school was out for the noon re- 
cess, and a few minutes later there was a 
rap on the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Barler opened it, and a bright-eyed, 
rosy-faced maiden ran in -witly school-girl 
gush and flutter, and the air of being quite 
at home. She was the daughter of a mer- 
chant in whose family Mrs. Barler had 
worked before her marriage, and Edith 
came in frequently. 

“My!” she exclaimed, drawing a chair 





up to the stove. “How cozy you are 
here, and’’— sniffing hungrily — ‘‘some- 
thing smelis so good! Whatisit? Baked 
beans?” 

“Yes. I thought you knew beans,” 
laughed Mrs. Barler. ‘‘l've got a jar of 
them in the oven. Don’t you want some?” 

“Oh, thank you! I guess I do! I’ve just 
eaten my lunch, but of course it was cold, 
and adish of your nice hot beans would 
just go to the right spot.”’ 

As Mrs. Barler took out a generous 
plateful, a sudden idea came into her 
mind. 

“Do many of the scholars stay at the 
schoolhouse noons?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes, ever so many, particularly 
when it is cold or stormy,”’ Edith an- 
swered, a trifle indistinctly; the beans 
were remarkably good, and they were dis- 
appearing rapidly. 

“Do you suppose some of them would 
like to come over here every day, or per- 
haps only part of the time, and buy a plate 
of beans, or something else warm to eat 
with their cold lunches?” 

Edith dropped her fork. ‘What a 
splendid idea!” she cried, enthusiasti- 
cally. “I know I would, and I should 
think lots of the other girls would, too. 
Some don’t bring any lunch at all; they 
say it is too much bother, and some only 
bring cake and pickles and such things. 
And there’s a good deal of candy eaten 
noons, too. Why, yes, Mrs. Barler, it 
would be ever so nice to come here for 
something warm. Mamma would be de- 
lighted to have me, Il know. My eating 
cold lunches this weather worries her. If 
you’ve a mind to try it, I'll tell the girls.”’ 

**T shall be very glad to try,’’ Mrs. Bar- 
ler replied. ‘*To tell the truth, Miss 
Edith,” she added, frankly, ‘‘I was won- 
dering, just before you came in, what I 
could do to earn a little money. Of course 
Mr. Barler sends home all he can, but he 
isn’t doing nearly so well out there as he 
hoped to, and it seems necessary for me 
to help along.” 

‘Now, what do youthink I ought to ask 
—say for o good big plateful of beans? 
Would five cents be too much?” 

‘Nota bit,” Edith responded, prompt- 
ly. ‘Lots of the girls would think that 
very little to spend two or three times a 
week. You might bake some potatoes 
too, once in a while, couldn’t you?” she 
added. “A hot buttered potato would 
taste pretty good at noon, now and then.” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Barler, ‘if I find 
it pays to keep on, I'll have different 
things, soup, etc. I shall calculate to 
give a good five cents’ worth every time. 
Those who bring lunches can eat them 
here if they like. Of course I don’t ex- 
pect to furnish a full meal. That would 
better be well understood,’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, and that itis to be cash 
down every time. All right; I'll tell the 
girls. Look out for me to-morrow with 
as many more as [ can muster. I'll run 
back now, and begin to boom the Home 
Restaurant,’’ and with a merry laugh 
Edith rushed away. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock the next 
day, nine hungry girls were welcomed to 
the warm, tidy kitchen, and were regaled 
with beans and baked potatoes hot from 
the oven. Part of the girls brought 
lunches; some did not, but they received 
no more for their five cents because of 
the omission. 

The following day, more girls came and 
one of the teachers with them, and in a 
short time, as the fame of the “Home 
Restaurant” spread throughout the school, 
Mrs. Barler found it necessary, owing to 
limited space, crockery, and seating capac- 
ity, to divide her patrons by rooms, the 
youngest pupils to be served first. 

Some of the scholars came regularly, 
others only occasionally. There were none 
of the older boys, but a number of the 
younger ones. Generally one or more 
teachers were on hand. 

Mrs. Barler rang a gooa many changes 
on the bill of fare, but it was always sim- 
ple, and limited each day to one or two 
dishes. Sometimes there was only a sa- 
vory vegetable soup. Baked squash oc- 
casionally appeared; now and then snowy 
boiled rice. Once in a while there would 
bea very plain but toothsome pudding. 
But the favorite dish, and the one often- 
est obtainable at the ‘‘Home Restaurant,” 
was baked beans. 

To avoid all misunderstanding, Mrs. 
Barler either called upon the parents of 
her youngest patrons, or sent them notes, 
fully explaining her plan, and with some 
of these an arrangement was made for 
payment by the week. 

Naturally there were annoyances, and 
in spite of precautions the proprietor of 
the little restaurant lost to some extent 
through non-payment. 

Although it was expressly stated that 
she was not to furnish an entire meal, 
some would come without alunch. For 
those able to attend to putting up their 
own she did not mind, but she could not 
bear the idea of sending the little ones 
back to school unsatisfied, and often gave 
more than she could well afford for the 
sum paid, 


Then, again, some mothers who had 
agreed to pay twenty-five cents a week, 
would remit regularly for a short time, 
then grow neglectful. But Mrs. Barler, 
in such cases, promptly sent a reminder, 
and the money generally came, or that 
| customer’s patronage was withdrawn. 

Those, too, who were expected to pay 
each time, often failed to bring the five 
cents. A careful account was kept, how- 
ever, and bills were duly presented, which 
were usually paid. 

So, by constant vigilance, Mrs, Barler 
did not lose much through bad debts. 
There were few days, to be sure, that one 
or more poor little ones did not enjoy 
something warm from her kettle or oven, 
but “I sha’n’t lose anything that way,” 
she said to herself. 

The income from the restaurant was 
not large, but it was enough, by Mrs, 
Barler’s customary economy, with what 
money her husband sent, to carry the 
family comfortably through the winter 
and spring, and she also gladly realized 
that the gain from her little enterprise had 
not been one-sided, since, by its means, 
so many children had enjoyed a comfort- 
able mid-day meal, — Boston Home 
Monthly. 


THE EVILS OF EVOLUTION. 





‘‘Women have no business having chil- 
dren, any way.” 

His listener was startled at the energy 
with which Major John Blank made this 
remark, 

“What has driven you to that conclu- 
sion?”’ he inquired, 

“This confounded advanced woman 
business,’”’ was the vehement rejoinder. 
‘Formerly the lines were so distinctly 
drawn that a ‘shrieker’ was known at 
sight. But now things are getting so 
mixed that a gentleman never knows who 
he’s talking to. Why, the other day, 
when I got on the car, Smith introduced 
me to a pretty little woman sitting by him. 
I didn’t hear her name. Smith soon left 
the car, and I made some casual remark 
to her. ’T'was her voice that first attracted 
me—such a genuinely sweet southern 
voice that I wanted to hear it again. We 
were soon in the midst of a conversation, 
I doing most of the talking, for she 
wasn’t much of a talker; but a more de- 
lightful person to converse with I never 
saw. Such a bright smile; so responsive; 
so appreciative of—ah—um—one’s jokes, 
and all that; and the biggest eyes! so soft 
and sweet. You know I always was a fool 
about a woman’s eyes. Well, the truth is, 
[ was ‘struck,’ and went way past my 
destination. When she got out, one of the 
Capital City Club boys came over to me 
laughing. And what do you think he 
told me? That she was one of those con- 
founded ‘Woman’s Club’ women—a leader, 
and all that kind of thing! Me!—who 
flatter myself I know the world, mashed 
on THAT kind of a woman! But how the 
deuce could I suspect a shy, womanly 
little thing like that of having ideas? 

“I'll tell you what it is, Heuraker,’’ he 
continued, impressively, “these advanced 
women find they can’t achieve their ends 
in any other way, so they’re going in for 
prettiness, to win us that way. It’s a 
deep-laid scheme; mark my words, They 
know we can’t—”’ 

The Major stopped short, a note of 
troubled intonation in his voice. He knew 
his weakness. Intellect he could with- 
stand, but “prettiness’’ overcame him. 

‘*‘And here are some of them,” his in- 
dignation§ still pouring itself forth, 
“dainty, feminine creatures, editing 
papers, advocating suffrage, and the Lord 
knows what besides. Now, if ’twere 
short-haired, spectacled Massachusetts 
importations carrying on this way, I could 
stand it; but when it comes to the best 
blood in the South, it’s too much—by 
George!” 

‘But what has all this to do with wom- 
en having children?” asked his smiling 
listener. 

“Everything!” was the fierce rejoinder. 
‘Look here, what does history show? It 
shows that when women were savages 
they took little more care of their off- 
spring than did the fathers—letting them 
shift for themselves almost from birth. 
But in the course of time the mothers be- 
gan to spend much time on raiment—‘my 
children must be well dressed.’ Then 
they talked about those children’s educa- 
tion—thigher education for women.’ 
Later on they claim that they must be 
educating themselves all through life, 
that they may rear those children. I 
heard a woman say not long ago: ‘I don’t 
have time for card-clubs, etc. I have to 
study some every day. I can no more do 
my duty to my children without special 
study than a physician can heal disease 
without it. Humpk! My mother did 
none of this study, and her children 
turned out pretty well. And not content 


with wanting women to be as smart as 
men—which is unnatural enough, Heaven 
knows!—they must be on the board of 
education, ‘because nothing can be more 
natural than for mothers to concern them- 





selves in the education of their children. 





It’s always their children for whom they 
take these steps; and some even want 
suffrage, ‘because they have children,’ and 
they must see to it that the best laws are 
made for ‘those children’s protection.’ 
The same old cry, ‘their children! So 
you see all those monstrosities spring 
from the fact of women being Mothers! 
Now, if a result is unwomanly, the cause 
which produces that result is also un- 
womanly. The Bible doesn’t tell you to 
clip the branches, but to apply the axe to 
the root of the tree. So I hold—and every 
man of sense must agree with me—that 
it’s unfeminine for women to have chil- 
dren in the first place.”’— Julia O’ Keefe 
Nelson in the Atlanta (Ga.) Saturday Re 


view. 
—_—_—_—— LS 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Perhaps few of your readers have visited 
the beautiful ‘‘Land of the Sky,’ —Ashe- 
ville, N. C., the prettiest mountain city of 
the United States. 

Picture a succession of hills and dales, 
surrounded by magnificent mountain pan- 
orama, chains and ridges, and peaks and 
pinnacles, that glow like rubies in the rosy 
tint of dawn, scintillate like emeralds in 
the radiance of noon, and sink to rest in 
the sapphire hue of eve. And oh, the 
pure breath that is wafted from these 
heaven-crowned hills, laden with life-giv- 
ing ozone, stimulating and energizing all 
who come within their wondrous sphere! 

Spring, summer, fall, and winter have 
varied charms for visitors. During winter 
and spring thousands of Northern tour- 
ists and invalids flit within our charmed 
circle, while in the summer, gay travellers 
from Southern cities flock like birds of 
brilliant plumage upon our flower-crowned 
height. 

The inhabitants of this sky land are 
not of the fogy, foggy quality that charac- 
terizes the natives of the lowlands, in the 
eastern portion of North Carolina, Every- 
thing here is new and progressive, and if 
the plan is accomplished for the division 
of this State into Eastern and Western 
Carolina, Asheville, I feel confident, will 
convene a set of legislators who will dis- 
tinguish themselves by working for the 
political emancipation of women. One 
portion of the State is at present handi- 
capped by the antiquated notions of our 
eastern politicians. 

The North Carolina Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation, with Helen Morris Lewis as presi- 
dent, was organized at Asheville four 
years ago, and was the pioneer woman 
suffrage movement in this State. The 
citizens of Asheville have been cosmopoli- 
tan enough in spirit to recognize the value 
of this movement, and to respect its 
leaders. ‘Two influential papers in the 
eastern portion of the State, which for- 
merly jeered at female orators, and scoffed 
at woman suffrage, now advocate edi- 
torially a woman’s appointment as street 
superintendent of the city of Asheville. 

To exemplify the benign influence of 
an Equal Rights Association, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from a very prominent 
man in the fogy, foggy section of this 
State, who has written me that he ‘thas 
confidence enough in the women of North 
Carolina to believe that, if they were 
allowed to vote, their vote could not be 
bought for a pint of whiskey, a pair of 
old shoes, or a quarter sack of flour,” as 
he is sorry to say is the record of many 
voters of his own sex. 

Before our General Assembly, now in 
session, are petitions asking that a law 
may be passed, making it obligatory to 
have women physicians appointed to take 
charge of the women’s wards in the State 
lunatic asylum; also, that if the Louisiana 
franchise law be adopted, the clause giv- 
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ing to taxpaying women the right to vote 
on all questions submitted to the tax. 
payers as such be not stricken out in our 
new code. 

The women suffragists of Asheville hai) 
with that spirit of bon camaraderie that 
makes us one the arrival of a very promi- 
nent and scientific woman, and one who 
is of our mind and faith, a pronounced 
woman suffragist, Dr. Minna Keupper, 
Upon one of the most healthful and ex- 
quisite eminences in Asheville, she has 
established a nature’s sanitarium. Qui- 
sisana is an ideal home, for those in health 
or those seeking it. The baths of every 
variety are fitted up in every detail to 
suit all requirements. The rooms in the 
sanitarium are unusually large, immense 
windows on every side flooding them with 
air, light, and sunshine. No drugs, no 
operations are practised upon the inmates 
of this institution, but air, sunshine, 
baths, massage, Swedish movements, and 
diet, are so skilfully manipulated that 
wonderful cures have been effected, when 
drugs were of no avail and their dis- 
pensers had predicted certain death to 
their patients. 

I hope if any woman suffragists, or per- 
sons striving for the betterment of the 
human race, come to Asheville, they will 
try the beneficial effects of a sanitarium 
established by a fellow worker, and one 
who believes in the cause for which we 
toil. 

Governor Roosevelt, in recommending 
woman suffrage to the Legislature of the 
Empire State, has sounded a bugle call to 
every legislature in the Union to follow 
advice so fraught with wisdom and justice, 
and I hope in my next letter to be able to 
announce to you that our General As- 
sembly now in session has been guided 
by it, and that it has given to the 
women of this State rights of which they 
have been too long defrauded, 

HELEN Morais LEwIis. 

Asheville, N. C., Jan. 29. 





-_--_— — 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE WORK IN THE SOUTH. 
Fairrax, 8. C., Fes. 3, 1899. 

Miss Helen Morris Lewis, well known 
to the N. A. W. S. A. as our best worker 
for suffrage in North Carolina, has lately 
created a sensation in the city of Asheville, 
where she resides. An article of hers ap- 
peared in the Asheville Citizen of Jan. 13, 
in which she proposed that the streets of 
Asheville ‘‘be taken out of politics, and 
given in charge to a woman as Street Su- 
perintendent.’’ She cited the example of 
Chicago’s Mayor in appointing a woman 
for the dirtiest portion of that city, and 
how she “proved herself a vigilant and ef- 
ficient officer.’’ Miss Lewis added that 
“though scientific engineering might do 
much to improve the drainage, sewerage, 
etc., of a city, yet in the matter of battling 
with dirt even an unscientific woman might 
excel a De Lesseps.’’ She made a point 
by declaring that with a woman Superin- 
tendent of Streets,and sober, honest wom- 
en to do the sweeping and scraping, there 
could be no ‘‘ward-heelers’ scandal.’’ We 
have seen mention from two North Carolina 
papers, one the important daily of the city 
of Charlotte, commending Miss Lewis's 
proposal, and suggesting that the office of 
superintendent be given to Miss Lewis 
herself. 

Some time ago, on reading an historical 
compilation by a bright young man of my 
State, and noticing the words, ‘‘Member 
of Southern History Association” append- 
ed to his name, it occurred to me that I 
would like to join the band, and I entered 
upoD some correspondence with this ob- 
ject in view. I learned to my amazement 
that ‘‘women were excluded,” and I there- 
upon wrote an article to the Charleston 
News and Courier, calling attention to 
this fact, and asking that the Histvrical 
Society amend its constitution so as to ad- 
mit women. Quite lately there has been 
a meeting, and the Society has opened its 
doors to us. 

Last week the first political contest be- 
tween women candidates for office in 
South Carolina took place in our Legisla- 
ture. Mrs. Caroline Le Conte was ap- 
pointed State Librarian by Governor Till- 
man seven years ago, and has filled the 
office very acceptably. She is a noble and 
beautiful woman, of distinguished lineage. 
When Governor Ellerbie came into office 
he appointed Miss Minnie Montgomery, 
from his own county, to be State Libra- 
rian, displacing Mrs. Le Conte. The ap- 
pointing power has been taken from the 
Governor by the last Legislature, so these 
two ladies’ names were both presented as 
aspirants for the office of State Librarian 
to the Legislature. Miss Montgomery 
was elected by a large majority. We have 
a great deal of what is called “chivalry” 
in South Carolina,—a species of polite 
deference to women. Whether in this 
case the ‘“‘chivalry” was stirred to action 
by Miss Montgomery’s being a very young 
girl, I cannot say; but, at any rate, the 
noble, mature woman, who for years did 
such satisfactory service, has been retired 
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for one who, however fascinating as a 
girl, is comparatively new to the work. 

~ A valued correspondent of mine, who 
stands up heroically for woman suffrage, 
wrote me a letter the other day in which 
occurred the following: 

“My dear Virginia Dare, what new 
thing are you up to now?” 

It tickled me much to have her write in 
that way. I like the idea of being up to 
new things, and I’m going to tell her that 
I’ve entered on quite a new plan of living, 
inspired by reading Dr. Edward Dewey’s 
book, “‘A New Era for Women,” It is 
really one of the best treatises on physiol- 
ogy that ever came into my hands, and 
consists of a series of twenty-six lectures 
to women, which instruct them in a new 
method of arranging meals so as to pro- 
mote health. Commenting on Horace 
Mann’s expression, ‘‘Women’s sphere is a 
hemisphere,”’ Dr. Dewey exclaims: 

Yours a half sphere! Perish the 
thought! In all that pertains to human 
duties, performed with endless devotion, 
the half sphere of woman is a great globe, 
around which the lord of the home re- 
volves as a@ little satellite... . Year by 
year your cares and duties have multi- 
plied, while your powers to meet them 
have decreased, until duty, instead of be- 
ing a pleasure, isa burden. By a change 
in your living habits there shall begin a 
reversal of the currents of your lives, and 
a regaining of your physical and mental 
energies. 

Dr. Dewey’s book, I doubt not, will be 
a strong factor in the emancipation of 
woman, building up her body and enlarg- 
ing her grasp of mind to claim and exer- 
cise the franchise, by which alone she can 
enter into the life of her country’s gov- 
ernment. Vireinia D, Youna. 
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LOUISIANA. 








A meeting of the New Orleans Woman’s 
League for Sewerage and Drainage was 
held at the rooms of the Progressive 
Union, Jan. 27. 

Miss Gordon presided, and anvounced 
that all the officers elected had accepted. 
There had been a meeting of the oilicers 
at her home, and they had outlined a plan 
of campaign, The ladies would organize 
into ward and precinct clubs, and then 
make it their business to see their neigh- 
bors in the precincts in which they live. 
A list of women taxpayers was in prepara- 
tion, with their residences. This was a 
tedious work, but if the ladies would go 
about it properly, this campaign of educa- 
tion would result in success, A set of 
circulars had been drawn up, asking for 
contributions, 

Mrs. Bonnabel said one of the objec- 
tions raised by people with whom she had 
conversed was that the vaults would have 
to be remodeled, and this would be ex- 
pensive. 

Miss Gordon said it was natural that 
there should be some expense attendant 
on the change, but it was infinitely prefer- 
able to have the system proposed in this 
ordinance, thanto have to undergo the 
same expense under a private corpora- 
tion, with additional charges for water 
and service. 

Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, the secretary, sug- 
gested that where objections or doubtful 
questions arose, they be put in writing, 
and that the officers get the facts from 
competent authority and submit them at 
the following meeting. This was carried. 

The offer from Mrs. M. B. Hereford to 
typewrite all documents and letters for 
the League was gratefully accepted. 

Miss Gordon said the mayor had prom- 
ised to get up printed instructions, which 
would be distributed, and she thought it 
advisable to wait for this, and then em- 
brace them ina circular to be sent to all 
the women voters. She then told some of 
the reasons why sewerage was needed in 
New Orleans. She had heard that one 
gentleman, a very large taxpayer, would 
vote against the tax on the ground that 
the inauguration of the sewerage system 
would increase typhoid fever. That 
showed ignorance. The attempt to use 
modern sewers in New Orleans had caused 
typhoid fever, but it was due to the im- 
perfection of the system, She argued the 
necessity of the women showing their 
civic pride. The selection of the execu- 
tive committee had been difficult, but 
Mrs. Ordway would take charge of the 
Eleventh Ward, Mrs. Matthews of the 
Fifteenth, and Mrs. Sholars of the Second. 

The colored property owners of the 
Third ward held a meeting on their own 
account Jan. 23d, on Tulane Avenue, near 
Broad Street, and listened to addresses by 
some of their own people and three white 
“educators,”’ on the advantage of voting 
for the sewerage and drainage tax. The 
New Orleans Picayune says: 

It was a black audience, about equally 
divided as to sex, but they were all in 
deep earnest. Every statement about the 
good that was coming to the city and the 
increased values of property and the work 
for the laboring classes appealed to them. 
They laughed when Ex-Councilman W., J. 
Kane told them an amusing anecdote to 
illustrate a point in his remarks, but their 
understanding was clear. The ‘cullud 
brudder’’ may not own much property, 





but he owns enough to bave a say in the. 


coming tax election; and if last night's 
enthusiasm was the feather, it showed the 
way the wind blew. 

Mr. Kane said that sewerage was com- 
ing, whether the taxpayers voted for the 
special tax or not; for the city fathers had 
determined to let nothing stand in the 
way of progress and sanitation. If the 
people refused to vote the sewerage tax— 
and the speaker believed it would be 
voted,—then the ceuncil would give a 
sewerage franchise to a private corpora- 
tion. The consequence would be that, 
instead of having to pay a2 1-2 mill tax, 
or, in other words, $2.50 on every $1000, 
to the municipal government, the tax- 
payer would be compelled to pay $18 to a 
private sewerage corporation and $9 addi- 
tional to the water-works, making an 
annual expenditure of $27 on a $1000 
assessment. 

‘Does yo’ mean ter say dat de council 
will leave dat co-operation rob us pore 
fo’ks dat way ?” asked one of the colored 
taxpayers. 

‘If you don’t vote for the sewerage and 
drainage and water-works at the election, 
you certainly will be robbed by the pri- 
vate corporation,”’ replied the ex-council- 
man. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring the 
Third Ward Colored Property Holder's 
Union heartily in favor of the sewerage 
and drainage tax, and pledging themselves 
to work and vote for it. The meeting 
then adjourned, amid considerable en- 
thusiasm. 





OHIO. 


ToLEpo, O., JAN. 31, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There are two topics before us here that 
persistently confront us, and will not be 
“downed,” though the heaviest of resolu- 
tions be thrown at them. 

First of all (and I give it priority be- 
cause it is the oldest grievance) is the sub- 
ject of a woman interne at the State Hos- 
pital. In December, the then occupant, 
Dr. Lupton, resigned, and immediately 
the air was filled with resolutions by the 
various Suffrage Clubs, but the resigna- 
tion was a resignation, and Dr. Lupton 
has gone to her home in Gallipolis, O., 
much regretted and much admired. Then 
there were all sorts of rumors about the 
conditions that existed out at the Hospi- 
tal. It was said that Dr. Tobey, the su- 
perintendent, was unfavorable to women 
internes, and that it was by his connivance 
that Dr. Lupton resigned. As neither Dr. 
Lupton nor Dr. Tobey has said anything 
publicly, no one is any the wiser. Now 
as to the successor. Dr. Tobey says that 
he is seeking a woman for this vacant po- 
sition, and so far has been unable to find 
the woman, for, according to the law, she 
must be a resident of Ohio, and a graduate 
of a regular college. The search still 
searches. 

Then the question of dismissing all 
women from city offices is still on. The 
motion was before the council again last 
week, and a committee, headed by Mrs. 
Ellen Sully Fray appeared, to talk the 
matter over. Dr. May, the author of this 
motion, was present and withdrew his 
motion, saying that he degired to revise it 
and bring it up again in a better form. So 
the question is still alive. 

The ward Suffrage Clubs are holding 
regular meetings, but there is nothing 
special doing. One of the city teachers 
says that a tangible good they might ac- 
complish would be to advocate the equaliz- 
ing of men’s and women’s salaries as 
teachers in the public schools. It is prac- 
tical, and would bring the large body of 
teachers into closer touch with suffrage 
societies. There is to be a meeting of the 
State Executive Committee at Columbus 
next week, and no doubt many matters of 
value will be discussed. There are cer- 
tainly many matters to be discussed. We 
wonder what will be done about a State 
organizer. 

Mrs. Segur, than whom there is no bet- 
ter-known suffragist in the city, is still 
confined to her home with an attack of 
rheumatism, and, in consequence, the 
meeting of the Toledo W. 8S. A. will be 
held at her home this month. 

The Y. W. C. A. of this city is planning 
to employ a matron, whose duty it shall 
be to assist strangers at the Union Sta- 
tion. B. 


>aS ——_ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania W. S. A. is trying to 
obtain from the Legislature the correc- 
tion of the present glaring inequalities in 
the intestate law of that State. Under 
the heading, ‘‘Have You Made Your 
Will?” it is circulating a leaflet, from 
which the following is an extract: 


What is the Intestate Law? 

It is the statute law that regulates the 
distribution of the estates of persons who 
have not made wills, and die possessed of 
property. 

When was this law passed? 

In 1833. 

Is it a just law? 

No. 

Why? 

Because it discriminates against women. 
If the husband die without a will, leaving 
a widow and children, the widow shall 
have one-third of his and their joint per- 
sonal property absolutely, and the use of 
one-third of the real estate for life; if 





there are no children she is entitled to 
one-half of the personal property abso- 
lutely, and the use of one-half of the real 
estate for life, the collateral heirs taking 
the remainder. If the wife die without a 
will, leaving a husband and children, her 
personal property is divided between the 
husband and children share and share 
alike; if no children, he is entitled to her 
entire personal property absolutely, and 
in either case he is entitled to the use of 
all her real estate during life. 
Do most persons make wills? 


No. 

Judge William N. Ashman, of the Phila- 
delphia Orphans’ Court, reports that dur- 
ing ten years, 1887 to 1897, the Register 
of Wills recorded 35,776 estates as settled. 
16,788 of these were intestate estates, no 
wills. About two-thirds of these were 
estates of men and one-third the estates of 
women. 

Do women re-marry as often as men? 

No. In Pennsylvania there are three 
widows to one widower. 

A bill to make the intestate law the 
same for women as for men has been in- 
troduced in the House. 

The Pennsylvania W. S. A. also tried to 
secure the appointment of Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer as State Librarian, A number of 
States now have women serving in this 
position, and Mrs. Boyer would have 
made an exceptionally capable librarian, 
but the Governor preferred to appoint Dr. 
George Edward Reed, the president of 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pa. Mrs. 
L. L. Blankenburg, president of the State 
Suffrage Association, lately spent four 
days at the capital in the interest of the 
pending Intestate Bill. 

(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGOES. 





MONTHLY LETTER. 

As the Monthly Letter to the Leagues 
has been found useful during 1898, it will 
be continued during 1899, and will be sent 
also to the officers of the Massachusetts 


W.S. A. 
LEGISLATIVE HEARING, 


A hearing to the petitioners and remon- 
strants for and against suffrage was given 
by the Committee on Election Laws at the 
State House, on Feb. 8, at 10.30 A, M. 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page had made the 
arrangements for the presentation of our 
side. A report of the hearing will be 
found in another column, 


ANNUAL MEETING, 

The 30th annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. was held in Boston on 
Jan. 25, There was an unusually large 
attendance, and a spirit of cheerfulness 
and interest prevailed. The resolutions 
passed, the full list of officers elected, the 
treasurer’s detailed report of receipts and 
expenses for the year, and the account of 
the year’s work given in the annual report 
of the chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, are printed in the WoMAN's JOURNAL 
of Jan, 28. Every officer of the Associa- 
tion ought to take the JouRNAL; but 
those who do not can get the issue of Jan. 
28 at headquarters for five cents. 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


It was voted at the annual meeting to 
have a Suffrage Bazar next winter. This 
is, in fact, a matter not of choice but of 
necessity, as, at the Association’s average 
rate of expenditure, the treasury will be 
empty about Jan. 1, 1900. There seems 
to be no way of cutting down the Associa- 
tion’s expenditure without curtailing its 
work, and we all wish to extend the work 
rather than to lessen it. All the officers 
give their services without salary, except 
the recording secretary, and she receives 
only $25 per year, to cover car-fares and 
postage. The work of the Association is 
economically conducted throughout, ex- 
cept inthe matter of maintaining hand- 
some and commodious headquarters; and 
the general feeling is that this is money 
well spent. 

A Bazar is inevitable, and the sentiment 
at the annual meeting was decidedly in 
favor of undertaking it with good-will and 
courage, and beginning preparations at 
once. At the meeting of the State Board 
of Directors on Feb. 3, it was voted to ask 
each local League to appoint as soon as 
possible its own local committee on work 
for the Bazar, and be ready to report at 
the next meeting of the State Board of 
Directors, on the first Friday in March. 
If the work is begun in good season, it 
will be much less burdensome. Let this 
matter be attended to without fail. 


PARLOR MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Page has been obliged to resign as 
Superintendent of parlor meetings, be- 
cause her hands are so full of other suf- 
frage work. At the Directors’ meeting, 
however, a strong sense was expressed of 
the value of parlor meetings, and it was 
voted to recommend every local League 
that is not already holding them to try to 
arrange for one or more such meetings, 
especially designed to interest persons 
now indifferent. Mrs. Boland, Mrs. Page, 
and others emphasized the importance of 
this. Their advice may be summed up as 
follows: Get some lady to open her par- 
lors and to invite her own friends; give 
the hostess as much freedom as possible 
in regard to all the arrangements, and if 
she has a preference for any particular 
speaker, get the one whom she wants. Do 
not feel as if the meeting were not a 
success unless there is a large attendance. 
Some of the most fruitful meetings are 
those where only twenty-five or thirty 
women get together, since they all feel 
friendly and sociable, and are willing to 
ask questions. It was recommended that 


where practicable each League appoint a 
local Superintendent of parlor meeting 
work, whose duty it shall be to get up 
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parlor meetings in that city or town, un- 
aided if she is equal to it, or in codpera- 
tion with the State Superintendent if she 
needs help, 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 


The Directors’ meeting on Feb. 3 was 
smaller than usual, owing to stormy 
weather, but the representatives present 
gave encouraging reports from their 
Leagues. 


NEWTON on Jan. 26 held the first of 
a series of meetings on patriotic sub- 
jects, intended to interest the indifferent, 
and especially the young people. It was 
a great success. Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, 
Hawaiian consul, opened his parlors and 
gave an address on Hawaii. The house 
was crowded, many young men and young 
couples being among the audience. Mr. 
Gilman believes in expansion; Mr. Nathan- 
iel T. Allen and others took issue with 
him, and, as Mr, Gilman says he likes noth- 
ing better than “ta good stand-up fight,” 
there was a lively discussion. Hawaiian 
views adorned the walls; Hawaiian music 
was contributed by Mrs. Harris; refresh- 
ments were served; new members were 
added to the League, and the meeting 
continued till a late hour. 

Other Leagues might adopt this idea. 
It has been suggested that Hon. John W. 
Candler, of Brookline, who has been much 
in Cuba, might be willing to speak on that 
island; and Mr. Blackwell, who visited the 
West Indies with Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
and the U. S. Commissioners when the 
annexation of San Domingo was under 
consideration, is prepared to speak on our 
new possessions in that part of the world. 


BROOKLINE will hold its midwinter 
meeting this month, and expects to make 
it a grand affair. 


NATICK held two meetings in January, 
a California evening with a fine paper on 
California by a member who had spent the 
winter there, and a Tennyson evening, 
when Miss Amelia Davis, of West Newton, 
read ‘‘a beautiful paper on Tennyson.” 


SHARON had asmall meeting last time, 
owing to stormy weather. The League 
supplied the local paper with suffrage 
plate matter for a year, and then decided 
that it would be better to supply some 
other paper, as the circulation of that one 
was small, and its readers had had the 
subject thoroughly presented to them. 


WALTHAM will probably hold a local 
Fair in aid of the State Suffrage Bazar. 
(Melrose did this last time, and cleared 
$400 for the treasury of the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A.) This Club has supplied a 
local paper with the plate matter for two 
years, and thinks it very useful. 


BRIGHTON reports a growing member- 
ship. A number of men have lately joined. 


WINCHESTER continues to supply the 
local paper with plate matter, and finds 
good results. Is preparing for a meeting, 
and will take action as to the Bazar. 


CHARLESTOWN was addressed by Mr. 
Blackwell at its last meeting, and will 
soon hold another. 


RoxBury held its annual meeting the 
third Saturday in January, elected officers 
and discussed plans of work for the com- 
ing year. Has tried to combine parlor 
meetings for the indifferent with the regu- 
lar League meetings, sending out some- 
times 150 postals to non-members, inviting 
them to attend. Some new memberships 
have resulted, but not as many as could 
be wished. One of the members was 
lately asked by a friend whether it was 
not about time for her to begin .making 
things for the Suffrage Bazar. “She isa 
young woman of leisure, and makes beau- 
tiful articles.” 


East Boston had an address by Miss 
Blackwell, in place of the advertised 
speaker, Mrs, Atkins, whose husband was 
so ill with the grippe that she had to stay 
at home and nurse him. The meeting 
was with the president, Mrs. J. W. Smith. 
Refreshments were served, and it was a 
pleasant evening. 


City Pornt has had a very successful 
W. C. T. U. evening, with a fine address 
by Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, refreshments, 
decorations in white and yellow, and 
eighty or ninety persons present despite a 
severe storm. 


BELMONT had a fine meeting on Jan. 
16, with 72 women present, less than half 
of whom were suffragists. Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz presided; there were music and 
refreshments, and an admirable address 
by Mrs. Boland, followed by animated dis- 
cussion. Ata meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
Association next day, the wholeroom was 
buzzing with discussion of suffrage. Mrs. 
Boland’s address made so great an impres- 
sion that the Antis propose to hold a 
meeting to offset it. At the business meet- 
ing of the League on Feb. 1, Mrs. Caroline 
Whitney, who has been president since 
its organization in 1885, resigned on ac- 





count of ill health, and Mrs. Diaz was 
elected in her place. Thirty-nine women 
in Belmont who do not vote for school 
committee signed the petition for full suf- 
frage, and the League is following them 
up to get them to register. 


ATTLEBORO has arranged to supply suf- 
frage plate matter to the local paper, 
which was very glad to get it. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 


By accident, the name of the new Super- 
intendent of work among the Universal- 
ists, Rev. A. J. Cardall, 797 Broadway, 
So. Boston, was omitted in the printed list 
of officers. ALIice STONE BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. Feb. 6, 1899. 








EATS WHAT HE LIKES. 


“T have been troubled with dyspepsia. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I 
can now eat almost anything I wish. I 
was also troubled with catarrh and could 
not breathe through my nostrils. Since 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I have been 
relieved.’’ Mrs. F, GERTRUDE NYE, P. O., 
Box 31, River Point, R. IL. 


Hoop’s Pits are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 25c, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. [ed. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1890. F 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-hal months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments, 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MaR 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The number of women studying at 
Yale is constantly growing, and the hos- 
tility felt toward them when the post- 
graduate courses were thrown open to 
them in 1892 has wholly disappeared. 
There are now about forty women stu- 
dents, and they have distinguished them- 
selves in the university. Last spring, for 
example, they were the prime movers ina 
production of a seventeenth century com- 
edy, Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Knight of 
the Burning Pestle.’”’ This play was the 
result of their studies in the seminary 
course of the Jacobean drama under Prof. 
A. 8. Cook. So far as is known this was 
the first presentation of this p-ay in the 
United States. It was given originally in 
private as asurprise to Professor Cook, 
but was regarded by the English taculty 
as so creditable a piece of work that it 
was produced in public with great success. 
The women students are also an important 
feature of the English Club, which meets 
every other Monday evening under the 
supervision of Professor Cook. This club 
was organized among the graduate stu- 
dents interested in literature, for the read- 
ing and discussion of papers bearing upon 
their subject, and in all these exercises 
the women students have played an impor- 
tant part. 

Even more tangible evidences of their 
success at Yale are the large number of 
works they have written and published, 
many of which are in regular use in 
American colleges and schools, The 
work of the students in the English de- 
partment under Professor Cook, who has 
always manifested a great interest in the 
women students, is the most important. 
Several years ago the corporation voted to 
publish the most meritorious theses pro- 
duced at Yale by candidates for the doc- 
tor’s degree. Only a few publications 
have been issued under this provision, 
the most successful of which are by the 
women. One is “Studies in the Evolu- 
tion of English Criticism,’’ by Miss Laura 
Jobnson Wylie. Miss Wylie received her 
Ph. D. in 1894, and was at once called to 
the English department of Vassar College, 
of which she is now the head. Her book 
has been widely noticed by literary and 
critical journals, and is in regular use at 
Yale by Professor Cook in his course on 
the ‘Theories of Poetry.” 

Another student who has achieved 
marked success as an author and scholar 
is Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, a 
graduate of Boston University. Her doc- 
tor’s thesis, *‘Vision of Piers Plowman,” 
has been accepted: and published by 
the Modern Language Association. Miss 
Hanscom also assisted Professor Cook in 
the preparation of the vocabulary to his 
first book in Old English, and has been 
elected fellow of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumne. After receiv- 
ing her Ph. D. in 1894 she at once became 
instructor in English at Smith College, 
where she has been highly successful, es- 
pecially in her courses in Old English. 
Miss Mary Augusta Scott prepared for the 
doctorate a “Bibliography of the Shak- 
spearian Translations from the Italian,”’ 
which has been published by the Modern 
Language Association. 

Miss Alice A. Sawtelle, who received 
the doctor’s degree in 1897, has written 
“Sources of Spencer’s Classical Mythol- 
ogy,’’ published by Silver, Burdett & Co. 
This book has met with considerable suc- 
cess abroad, having been praised by such 
journals as the London Saturday Review, 
the London Academy, and the London 
Educational Review. Perhaps the most 
marked success achieved by any was by 
Miss Laura A. Lockwood, who received 
her degree at the last commencement. 
Miss Lockwood prepared a ‘‘Lexicon to 
the Poetical Works of Milton,’’ specimen 
sheets of which were forwarded to London 
for the examination of Macmillan & Co, 
The work was immediately accepted, the 
publishers agreeing to assume all the ex- 
penses of printing, and to pay the author 
a royalty. 

Professor Cook has recently begun, as 
editor, a ‘Series of Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish.’’ Nearly all the volume in this 
series, which is published by Lamson, 
Wolf & Co., are by the candidates for the 
doctor’s degree, and of the six already 
published, five have been written by the 
women students. They are: ‘lfric, a 
New Study of his Life and Writings,” by 
Caroline Louisa White, Ph. D.; **The Life 
of St. Cecilia,’’ from Manuscript Ash- 
mole 43, and Manuscript Cotton Tiberius 
7, with introduction, variants, and glos- 
sary, by Bertha Ellen Lovewell, Ph. D; 
**‘Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice,” 
by Margaret Sherwood, Ph. D.; “Studies 
in Jonson’s Comedy,”’ by Elizabeth Wood 
bridge, Ph. D.; ‘A Guide to the Middle 
English Metrical Romances, dealing with 
English and Germanic Legends, and with 
the Cycles of Charlemagne and Arthur,” 
by Anna Hunt Billings. Ph. D. It is pro- 


posed to continue this series at frequent 

intervals, and a large number of the 

women students are contributing to it. 
Not all the women, nor indeed the 








majority of them, are candidates for the 
doctor’s degree. Many spend only a year 
or so at Yale and retire without any 
degree whatever. At present only the 
doctor’s degree is open to them. The 
M. A‘, which is given to the men after a 
year’s residence and satisfactory work, is 
bestowed by the undergraduate faculty, 
and for this reason it cannot be granted to 
the women students, Only the most prom- 
ising of these students are encouraged to 
remain, though it is but seldom that the 
faculty is obliged to advise a woman to 
withdraw. One beneficent result has 
been to keepa large number of the women 
students who previously received their 
graduate education in Germany at home; 
and in every other way the experiment is 
regarded, after six years’ trial, as an un- 
qualified success. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


The Salvation Army of Boston is plan- 
ning to provide a home for respectable 
but poor girls and women. Colonel Coz- 
ens has decided that a working woman’s 
hotel is absolutely necessary, and desires 
to open one immediately. Similar places 
have been opened by the army in other 
cities, and have been of great practical 
help. Contributions for this undertaking 
should be sent to W. J. Cozens at the 
army’s new address, 882 to 890 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 

For forty years Miss Harriet Stanwood, 
of Brunswick, Me., has distributed pres- 
ents to the almshouse inmates of her 
town, every Christmas. 

Three beautiful memorial buildings, 
designed to helpthe needy, the sick or 
the “submerged tenth,” are approaching 
completion in as many cities. One is the 
Hunt Home for Aged Couples in Nashua, 
N. H. Thisis the memorial gift of Mrs. 
Mary A. Hunt, who provided for it in her 
will. The work has been faithfully car- 
ried out by her daughter, Miss Mary E. 
Hunt, and the excellent committee ap- 
pointed to assist and advise. 

Another building is on the ground of 
the Presbyterian Hospital of Philadelphia. 
It is to be devoted exclusively to relieve 
sick and suffering women. It is the gift 
of Miss Mary Dulles, as a memorial to her 
mother, and will be known as the Mar- 
garet Welch Dulles Memorial. 

The third is the Neighborhood House, 
which is to be a memorial erected by his 
widow, to a generous and public-spirited 
citizen of New York, Mr. Alfred Corning 
Clark. It is designed to be a model kin- 
dergarten, and is situated in the centre of 
one of the most densely populated quar- 
ters of the city. The assembly rooms in 
this building will serve not only for the 
sewing and covking classes of the older 
children, but also for evening entertain- 
ments, which the fathers and mothers may 
attend. A roof garden is designed to 
serve the same double purpose. Open to 
the breezes in summer, it can be enclosed 
so as to be warm in winter, and will bea 
delightfnl place for the children to play in 
at all seasons. It will also be thrown 
open for the enjoymeut of the weary 
parents in the hot evenings of summer. 
It is hoped that this house will prove a 
blessing and an uplifting force to the 
district in which it is located. 

Hotel Berachah, for working girls, has 
been opened at 6231 Lexington Avenue, 
Chicago, by the American Purity League. 
The League hopes soon to open a down 
town headquarters, where at least two 
rescue workers or deaconesses may be 
constantly employed. It is said that 
Hotel Berachah was almost entirely the 
gift of Ina Law Robertson, a lady of 
wealth and influence in Chicago. 

The Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago 
received $50,000 as a Christmas gift from 
Mrs. Anna B. Averill, endowing a ward of 
ten free beds, in memory of her husband, 
Albert J. Averill. F. M. A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


OREGON. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ADOPTED. 


SALEM, ORE., FEB. 1, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

When I reached the Capitol on the 
morning of the 30th ult., and enquired of 
Representatives in charge of the proposed 
equal suffrage amendment as to its status 
at that date, they knew so little about 
it that I solicited information from the 
chief clerk of the House. From him I 
learned that the House Journal had, inad- 
vertently, made no record of Representa- 
tive Mvody’s resolution to return the 
amendment to the Senate after the chair- 
man of the judiciary committee had been 
ordered to resurrect it from burial. Mr. 
Moody was very busy, and the House was 
much excited over a proposal to recon- 
sider an apportionment bill for re-district- 
ing the State in the interest of prospective 
office-holders, so [ waited, as patiently as 
I could, till the bill was disposed of. But 
by that time Mr. Moody had forgotten his 
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suffrage amendment resolution and ab- 
sented himself for a rest. It was then 
nearing the noon hour, so I sought an 
interview with Representative Hill, of 
Multnomah. He sent three messengers 
in search of the missing member, who 
returned in a hurry and got the record 
corrected in short order, Five minutes 
thereafter the amendment had reached 
the Senate, and Senator Fulton, of Clatrop, 
who had originally distinguished himself, 
when a young man, by placing our amend- 
ment before the voters in 1882-4, ably 
seconded by Senator Brownell, of Clacka- 
mas, succeeded in securing a special hear- 
ing for the amendment at 3.30 P. M. 

After lunch Dr. Annice E, Jeffreys, who 
is the Dr. Putnam-Jacobi of our work in 
Oregon, mounted her wheel and called 
upon a large number of the leading society 
women of Salem, who were out in force at 
the appointed time, occupying every avail- 
able seat, while men crowded the lobby. 

As the clock pointed to 3.30, Senator 
Fulton, whom the womey are proud to 
call the ‘*Theodore Roosevelt of Oregon,” 
called up the amendment seconded by 
Senator Brownell, also a distinguished 
advocate of equal rights, and placed our 
hope upon its final passage. Then, much 
to my surprise, Senator Mulkey, of Polk, 
moved to extend to the undersigned the 
courtesies of the floor for a personal 
appeal in bebalf of the measure. I spoke 
about four minutes, assuring the Senacors 
that it was liberty the leading women of 
the State were seeking, that equal suf- 
fragists claimed no right to make sumptu- 
ary laws for discriminating against the 
rights of anybody, nor did they seek, in 
any way, to govern men. The little im- 
promptu talk was so well received that 
the amendment went through without 
further debate, twenty-five out of twenty- 
six Senators present voting aye. 

Senator Fulton then had the amend- 
ment forwarded to the House, where Rep- 
resentative Hill, after watching an hour 
for a favorable moment, moved, in a 
neat speech, that it be made a special 
order of business for the evening session. 


It was so ordered, and at the appointed | 


time the undersigned was escorted to the 
platform and introduced by Mr. Speaker 


Carter of Jackson, in so happy a vein that | 


it would have been nobody’s fault but my 


own if, after such a send-off, the House | 
had refused to concur in the action of the | 


Senate. The vote proceeding, under regu- 
lar call for ayes and noes, brought out a 
brief explanatory speech from Senato- 
Curtis, of Clatrop, eulogizing the position 
of the Equal Suffrage Association relative 
to sumptuary legislation, as outlined 
through the morning Statesman, and re- 
cording bis affirmative vote to a measure 
against which he had previously made 
vehement opposition. The vote proceeded 
with an occasional *'no,”’ till a Representa- 
tive from Multnomah was reached, whose 
mother-in-law is a prominent local advo- 
cate of sumptuary legislation. This gen- 
tleman made a long protest in behalf of 
the ‘‘Antis’’ claiming, and producing sta- 
tistics, with Mesdames Crannell and 
Pruyn of New York as authority, that 
the best elements of womanhood in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Illinois had 
refused to vote when they had the oppor- 
tunity. We were sorry his name had not 
begun with the A’s or B’s, since, after he 
had recorded his ‘‘no,’”’ the four remain- 
ing members voted ‘‘aye”’ without excep- 
tion. Of the sixty members of the House 
only six voted ‘‘no.”’ Of the four mem- 
bers not voting, absent, three were known 
to be in favor. One member declined to 
vote either way. 

Dr. Jeffreys and I are already preparing 
for great ratification jubilees at Salem 
and Portland, after which we will arrange 
for further vigorous educational campaign 
work throughout the State. 

ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 





TO NEW YORK WOMEN. 


There seems to be a misunderstanding 
with many in regard to the proposed Edu- 
cation Law, as revised by the Statutory 
Revision Commission, and the Township 
System which was presented to the Legis- 
lature in 1896. 

In consequence of this misunderstand- 
ing, many women are working against the 
Education Law, believing it to be the 
township bill, which in the form first 
presented would disfranchise women at 
school elections. 

That no one may entertain further 


doubts in regard to the present bill, or in 
regard to Superintendent Skinner’s posi- 
tion upon women voting at school meet- 
ings, he has made the following statement: 

The statement has been going around 
among the newspapers that I have pre- 
sented to the Legislature the township 
bill, presented in 1896, which takes away 
from women the right they now have to 
vote at school meetings. Let me say that 
I have not prepared any such bill, and we 
have no intention of urging the township 
bill at present. 

The township bill, which was presented 
in 1896, following the plan which has been 
agitated for many years, provided for the 
election of school directors at annual 
town meetings. This necessitated the 
use of the Australian ballot. No provision 
was made for a special ballot for women 
in that bill, because it did not occur to us 
that such a provision would be necessary. 
Had the bill ever come up for discussion 
either in the committee or in either house, 
a provision would have been inserted. 
The bill referred to is the cause of all the 
present misunderstanding, due to the 
failure on the part of a reporter to make 
any distinction between the township 
system and the proposed education bill 
which is now before the Legislature. The 
education bill now under consideration 
contains no provision abridging in any 
way the right of women to vote at school 
meetings as guaranteed by the present 
school law. 

Allow me to give you my assurance that, 
so far a8 my power extends, no legislation 
of any character will be permitted which 
takes away any of the rights of womeu 
under the present law. 

It has been stated that 1am opposed to 
extending the privileges now enjoyed by 
women. This is a mistake, I believe that 
women serve efliciently - upon scbool 
boards. I have in mind many instances 
where women upon school boards repre- 
sent the most progressive element. 

It may be true that women generally 
do not avail themselves of the privileges 
| enjoyed under the Jaw, and fail to vote 
except in small numbers, This criticism 
may also be applied to men. I have al- 
ways found, however, that where women 
exercise the right of suffrage at school 
meetings, they are generally found upon 
the side which represents the best inter- 
ests of our schools. 

Iam anxious to stop this agitation in 
reference to the position of this depart- 
ment upon this question. It has been 
misunderstood for the reasons above 
stated. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 

State Superintendent. 











MAINE. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS A PRINCIPLE. 

Mrs, Lucy Hobart Day, president of the 
Maine W. S. A., responded to the toast 
‘Woman Suffrage as a Principle’ at a 
banquet given Mrs. L. M. M. Stevens, 
National President W. C. T. U., by the 
women of Portland. She said: 

The keynvte of reformatory work was 
struck when Charles Mackay, in a poem 
entitled ‘Small Beginnings,” wrote these 
words: 

A dreamer eengee a random thought, 
* twas old, aud yet twas new, 
A simple taucy of the brain, 
But strong in being true. 
It shone into a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 
A lamp of lite, 
A monitory tlame, 
The thought was small; its issue great. 
A watch-tire on the hill, 
It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 
|. No great retorm ever has spontaneous 
| birth. It exists in embryo (otten for 
| years), waiting the fulness of time when 
| it shall be born, and this is especially true 
of the retorm presented for our considera 
tion at this time. 

Some one has said that ‘Christianity 
has progressed from guillotine tv guillo 
tine, from stake to stake,” and it can be 
said with truth of suffrage that all its 
ways have not been ways of pleasantness, 
nor all its paths, paths of peace. The 
early pioneers who promulgated the duc- 
trine of “liberty for all and special privi- 
leges for nuve,’’ have constantly for the 
past half century kept this axiom of 
Plato's before their constitutents: 

“Ip the administration of the state neither 
@ man a8 a Man Dor a WOoMaD as a Woman 
has any special functions, but the gifts 
are equally diffused in the sexes,”’ 

These pioneers laid their foundations 
deep and strong, no sacrifice being tvo 
great, no tvil tuo arduous, no persecution 
too severe, to deter them from their labor 
of love, and the women of to-day are reap- 
ing the fruits of the seed sown by them. 














Let us not forget (as we pursue our own 
chosen line of work), tiat these brave 
men and women paved the way to tree. 
dom of speech and action, opened avenues 
of employment, gained access tu and 
builded institutions of learning, so that 
in this dawning of the 20th century, our 
daughters may choose a career for them- 
selves which will compare favorably with 
that chosen by their brothers. Hon, 
Martha Conine (ex-representative of Colo. 
radu), averred in a recent address that 
the newest new woman was the anti- 
suffragist who left her husband and babies 
to go about telling other women to go 
home and take care of their husbands and 
babies. I do not know if there be any new 
or newest new women present on this 
pleasant occasion; but | think you will 
bear me out in the assertion that what- 
ever we are, we are nut women of fads 
and whims, weare not leading purposeless 
lives, but each according to her best judg- 
ment is seeking in varivuus ways to do her 
utmost in her chosen work. If I were an 
adept in palmistry, I would read the past, 
present and future of this hand of woman’s 
progress, something after this manner: 
“Its general appearance has ever been 
indicative of strength of character, purity 
of purpose, and unfailing perseverance, 
Its head-line has been as strong and vig- 
orous as the minds of the many famous 
men who have fearlessly espoused the 
cause of the oppressed. Its heart-line has 
been and is as pure and true as the lives 
of the devoted army of women who have 
led and are leading our cause to victory. 
Its fate-line is as straight and perfect 
as the line of duty, which, true as the 
needle to the pole, constantly points toward 
the desired goal, while its life-line, a 
curving line of beauty, unbroken, unend- 
ing, shall say in the language of Tenny- 
son’s immortal brook: 

Men may come and men may go, but I goon 
forever. 

The petition sent out by the Maine W. 
S. A., asking exemption from taxation 
for women taxpayers until they are given 
the ballot, has received many signatures, 
The Press says: **The old story in a new 
form.” The petitions have been presented 
and referred to the committee on taxa- 
tion. It is a noticeable fact that the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, be- 
fore which the petitions for suffrage were 
expecied to gu, has been an opponent for 
the past two sessions. 

There are 1,684 resident taxpayers in 
Portland alone. ‘Three ladies over eighty 
years of age have sent in petitions to Mrs. 
Beedy. One old lady in Guilford wrote 
out a petition for herself from what she 
read in a local paper and circulated it, and 
sent it in with a long list of names. 

The Saco and Biddefoid Woman Suf- 
frage Club met Jan. 30. Miss Florence 
Mason was elected temporary chairman, 
Miss Martha W., Fairfield was unanimously 
elected secretary and treasurer, The elec- 
tion of a president was postponed until it 
could be learned whether Mrs. Foss could 
be induced to accept a rmélection, It was 
voted to hold regular meetings. The club 
has been doing excellent work for the 
past eleven years. The State organizer 
was present by invitation. dD. 
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INDIANA. 





The legislative campaign for the sub- 
mission of an equal suffrage amendment 
began in earpvest on Jan. 25th, Sixty peti- 
tions were presented in the Legislature on 
that day, with an aggregate of about 
16,000 signatures. It is said the petitions 
were so distributed that almost every 
legislator had one sent to him to be pre- 
sented. Indiana women are in earnest, 
and mean to do their best to secure the 
amendment from this Legislature. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE. —‘*The Three Muske- 
teers’? proved such a popular success a 
few weeks ago that the management will 
revive it the coming week Mr, J. H. 
Gilmour, as D’Artagnan, will add interest. 
The cast will be: King Louis XIIL. of 
France, J. L Seeley; Cardinal Richelieu, 
Douglas Lloyd; George Villiers, N. H. Fuw- 
ler; Count DeRochefort, Lindsay Mori- 
son; DeTreville, Stanley Kent; Athos, 
Cuarles Mackay; Porthos, Giles Shive; 
Aramis, Tony Cummings; D’Artagnan, 
J. H. Gilmour; Boniface, William Paul; 
Pouchet, Jobr J. Geary; LeTour, John B. 
Walker; Seadrift, J. F. Jennings; Jacques, 
Philip Drew; Courier, William W. De- 
Wolf; Captain of the Guard, T. W. Town- 
send; Eustice, Robert A. Thorne; Ann of 
Austria, Lillian Lawrence; Lady DeWin- 
ter, Maude Odell; Constance, Mary San- 
ders; Mannette, Isabelle Parker; Page, 
Zita Mulloy. For the week beginning Mon- 
day, Feb, 20, ‘‘The Prodigal Daughter.”’ 








LIFE insurance is a good thing, but 
health insurance, by keeping the blood 
pure with Hood's Sarsaparilla, is still 
better. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass. 





New sagen Women’sClub, Monday, Feb. 
13, 3.30 P. M. Discussion Committee. Question, 
“Is the yy Fe the Individual unwarrantably 
restricted by Legislation in the case of (1) Com- 
pulsory Education, (2) Compulsory Vaccination?” 
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